











London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
DUEL OF ANGELS 
Vivien Leigh, Anne Todd 


tARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. to Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
ARIADNE 
Helen Cherry, Michael Warre 
Commencing 16th September 
GARDEN DISTRICT 
Patricia Neal, Beatrix Lehman 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bedford, 
Michael Bryant 


tGLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Commencing 24th September 
LONG DAY’S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Anthony Quayle 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed., Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Wendy Hiller 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE PARTY 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, Joyce Redman 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 17th September 
MARY STUART 
Irene Worth, Catherine Lacey 


tROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MAJOR BARBARA 
Joan Plowright, Alan Webb, Paul Daneman 
Commencing 23rd September 
LIVE LIKE PIGS 





Comedies 





tADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Commencing 10th September 
AUNTIE MAME 
Beatrice Lillie 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BROUHAHA 
Peter Sellers 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydney Tafler 


Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
Performance during September. 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Brian Reece, Barbara Murray 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Paul McGrath, 
Margalo Gillmore, Anne Kimbell 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45 
YOU TOO CAN HAVE A BODY 
Bill Maynard, Bill Kerr 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Bvs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherson, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SPEAKING OF MURDER 
Maxine Audley, Robert Urquhart, Joyce Carey 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 
Betsy Blair, David Knight, Patricia Burke 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ANY OTHER BUSINESS 
Raymond Huntley, Ralph Michael, John Boxer 








Musicals 





DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
THE MERRY WIDOW 
Closing 6th September 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 3.0, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 








| XUM 


SA‘ ILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Paul Scofield. James Kenney, Hy Hazell 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.15. Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 
+GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Commencing 2nd Sep:ember 
A BOY GROWING UP 
Emlyn Williams 
FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sats. 2.40 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Harry Secombe, Terry-Thomas 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.390 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AH QUELLE FOLIE 
The Folies Bergere 





Opera and Ballet 





tCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30 
THE ROYAL BALLET 
Commencing 19th September 
DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN 
TCOLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Commencing 10th September 
INTERNATIONAL BALLET OF THE 
MARQUIS DE CUEVAS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 

FESTIVAL BALLET 

Closing 13th September 


tSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.0 
Commencing 8th September for 2 weeks 
BALLET RAMBERT 
Commencing 29th September 
DUSSELDORF SCHAUSPIELHAUS 
One week season 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


6.15 and 8.45. Mat. Sats. 2.40 
The Greatest Cast Ever 


‘“* LARGE AS LIFE ” 


Starring 
HARRY SECOMBE TERRY - THOMAS 
ERIC SYKES ADELE LEIGH 


HARRY WORTH HATTIE lAcaues 
JOHNNY PULEO G His GANG 











Let’s 
go to a show! 


there’s only one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 





FOR 42 THEATRES 
ICE SHOWS 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


It’s our job to get you 
the seats you want, and 
we can because we have 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


‘Prows e 





YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 

































Manikins | 
make a man’s | 
day 


Large enough to be truly satisfying, 
small enough to be inexpensive—a 
Manikin is a really good cigar 
backed by many years’ experience 
in blending and making. 






7 2 for 1/5 
4 5 for 3/54 
SDS, 
“2 also in 10’s, 15’s 


and 25's 
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Cover Portrait: Brian Bedford and Michael Bryant in 
Five Finger Exercise. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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For more than 40 years, “‘make-up by Max Factor” 
has been a byword in every dressing-room. Today, 
Max Factor products are the favourites of the 
world’s stage, screen and television stars as well as of 


millions of women of all ages, in every walk of life. 














MASTERPIECE... 


Enthralling eloquence and emotion, the hushed tension of the dramatic 
moment, the rapture of the last long note... Mastertape alcne 
captures the true beauty of the human voice in speech and song. 





Mastertape 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY 


M.S.S. RECORDING COMPANY LIMITED 
Telephone: Colnbrook 243! 
London Studio & Showroom: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


Colnbrook, Bucks. 


Mastertape is the result of more than 25 years of research and experience 
in the field of sound recording. The result is a recording tape of quite 
exceptional excellence, free from background noise and ‘curl’. Long Play 
Mastertape on new ‘Melinex’ polyester film gives 50% more tape to a standard 
reel. The remarkable high top response of Mastertape achieves unmatched 
brilliance and p2rmits slower speed recordings with a minimum loss of 


clarity. Insist on Mastertape for your finest recordings. 


Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book containers inred, 
black and gold, with 
transfer numerals, 
holding two 7” reels 
of tape. Price 7/6. 
Book rack to hold six 
books 17/6. Set six 
books and rack 62/6. 





Telephone: MUSeum 1600 
4 








Portrait by Michael Boys 


Portrait of the Month 


RENEE ASHERSON as Laura Warwick and NIGEL STOCK as Michael 
Starkwedder in a scene from the new thriller by Agatha Christie at the 
Duchess, which is presented by Peter Saunders and directed by Hubert Gregg. 
Also in the cast are Violet Farebrother, Winifred Oughton, Michael Golden 
and Roy Purcell. Miss Asherson was last seen in the West End in ** Waltz 
of the Toreadors”’ at the Criterion. Mr. Stock’s most recent play ‘* Paddle 
Your Own Canoe” was also at this theatre and playing in the company 
with him were Violet Farebrother and Roy Purcell. 
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HARRODS LTD 


[PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE 
1958 


Perthshire - Scotland 
Directed by KENNETH IRELAND 


| (8th SEASON) 
APRIL 26 to OCTOBER 4 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 

(Bernard Shaw) 
Two World Premieres Two Popular Revivals 
! BELLE VISTA AUTUMN CROCUS 


(Thomas Muschamp) (Dodie Smith) 
THE HEIR TO 
ARDMALLY THE GHOST TRAIN 
(EnaLamontStewart) (Arnold Ridley) 
THE WHITE FALCON 
(Neilson Gattey & Jordan Lawrence) 


The Plays produced by JORDAN LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 


| 
} 
} 
| 


: Restaurant 
BF ail Six Plays can be seen in any one week 


! Concerts : Art 


Send 2d. stamp for programme. Booking now 
open at Theatre. (Tel 233). 
This year be sure to visit.... 


* SCOTLAND'S 
_ THEATRE in the HILLS 


Theatrical 
Portraits 


Harrods would like to remind 
professional artistes of their very 
popular service — studio portraits 
at specially reduced prices. 


The sitting fee of 3 gns. includes 
4 half-plate matt proofs and 3 whole- 
plate glossy prints of any one position. 


For an appointment or further 
information, please ring 
SLOane 1234, Extension 551. 


Portrait Studios, Fourth Floor. 


LONDON sw! 


So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 


VN Se 


Sweet or Dry 











HERE were very few new productions during August 

and of these, reviews of three will be included in our 
next issue. These are Ariadne, Rosalind Heywood’s 
translation of the Gabriel Marcel play Le Chemin de 
Crete at the Arts Theatre, with Helen Cherry, Michael 
Warre and Pauline Yates in the lead; Major Barbara, 
the English Stage Company’s revival of Shaw’s play at 
the Royal Court, with Joan Plowright, Alan Webb, 
Frances Rowe, Vanessa Redgrave and Paul Daneman, 
and Brouhaha at the Aldwych. This last, a comedy by 
George Tabori, is the second International Playwrights’ 
Theatre production, presented in association with the 
American impresario Robert L. Joseph and Lester 
Osterman. Peter Hall directs the play, which opened 
at Brighton at the end of July. The cast is headed by 
Peter Sellers, as a frustrated Sultan; Jules Munshin, the 
American actor playing a high-powered man of ideas; 
Eleanor Summerfield, the amorous wife of an inventive 
though unimaginative Government official; Natalie 
Schafer, the American actress, as an American go-getting 
politician and Leo McKern as a somewhat strange 
oriental. Others in the cast are Lionel Jeffries, Timothy 
Bateson, Paul Hansard, John Wood and Norman Bird. 
André Frangois, the celebrated French artist, has designed 
the scenery. 

Another outstanding event was the final production of 
the season at Stratford-upon-Avon on. 26th August. The 
play, Much Ado About Nothing, is produced by Douglas 
Seale, with Michael Redgrave and Googie Withers 
playing Benedick and Beatrice for the first time in their 
careers. The settings are by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and 
the costumes by Motley, Douglas Seale having chosen 
Italy of the 1850's as the period. 


SEPTEMBER promises several important new produc- 

tions, including T. S. Eliot’s The Elder Statesman 
and O’Neill’s Long Day's Journey into Night, both from 
the Edinburgh Festival. Schiller’s Mary Stuart, also 
mentioned elsewhere in this issue, opens the new Old 
Vic Season on 17th September after its premiére at 
Edinburgh. London is to have the pleasure of seeing 
Beatrice Lillie in the celebrated rdle of ““ Auntie Mame ” 
and Emlyn Williams also returns to the West End in a 
Dylan Thomas programme at the Globe, for a limited 
season which will be followed by Long Day’s Journey 
into Night om the 24th. The Arts Theatre is to present 
Tennessee Williams’s Garden District on 16th September, 
with the American actress Patricia Neal heading the cast 
with Beatrix Lehmann. Garden District consists of two 
plays, Something Unspoken and Suddenly Last Summer, 
and is to be produced by Herbert Machiz, the well-known 
American director. On the 23rd, Major Barbara at the 
Reyal Court will be followed by a new and original 


play by John Arden, a twenty-eight-year old Yorkshire dramatist. 


Over the Footlights 





BEATRICE LILLIE, who heads the 
cast of ** Auntie Mame,”’ the comedy 
by Jerome Lawrence and _ Robert 
E. Lee, based on the novel by Patrick 
Dennis, which opens at the Adelphi 
Theatre on 10th September after a short 
provincial tour. ‘* Auntie Mame,” a 
big success in America, is presented 
over here by David Pelham and Hart- 
ney Arthur and is directed by Jack 
Minster. The cast of thirty-three also 
includes Florence Desmond, Geoffrey 
Toone and Rosamund Greenwood. 





e4 ‘om 
DODIE SMITH, who is the author of 
the new play, “‘ These People, Those 
Books,”’ which is being presented by 
Murray Macdonald and John Stevens, 
whose production of “ Roar Like a 
Dove’ has proved the biggest success 
in the history of the Phoenix Theatre. 
The cast of ‘* These People, Those 
Books ” is headed by Diana Churchill, 
Jack Gwillim and Elizabeth Allan, and 
the director is Richard Matthews. The 
play opens at Leeds on 29th September 
and visits Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Liverpool before coming to London. 


His play, Live Like Pigs, 


has something of the quality of Tobacco Road and is set in a post-war Council Estate in 
a North Country industrial town. 


- 


The producer will be George Devine. 











New Shows Reviewed 


COLISEUM 
‘‘The Merry Widow” 


RANZ Lehar’s enchanting operette, which 

broke all records at Sadler's Wells 
earlier this year, has proved so popular at 
the Coliseum that the season has been 
extended until 6th September. Given in a 
new version by Christopher Hassall (a new 
translation by him of Die Fledermaus is 
promised at the Wells early next year), with 
colourful and gay settings and costumes by 
Thea Neu and a first rate production by 
Charles Hickman, The Merry Widow is 
excellent entertainment. 

In the title réle, June Bronhill may lack 
the stature for a truly convincing Anna 
Glavari, but her beautiful singing fully 
compensates for this certain lack of glamour. 
Thomas Round as Danilo is as dashing and 
debonair a hero as anyone could wish for, 
as well as possessing an extremely pleasing 
voice. 

Marion Lowe as Valencienne, Howell 
Glynne as the Baron and Rowland Jones as 
Camille also give well sung and well acted 
performances, and there is some _ very 
musicianly singing from the chorus. 

It is good to know that the profits from 
this successful venture are helping the 
Sadler’s Wells out of some of their financial 
difficulties and a glimpse at their new pro- 
gramme shows what a crime it would be to 
let this adventurous company die for lack 
of support. L.M. 


DUCHESS 


*‘*The Unexpected Guest” 


HIS is Agatha Christie in her most 

audacious “red herring” mood. There 
is a parallel with The Mousetrap in that 
almost everyone on the scene of the crime 
could have committed the murder, with the 
possible exception of the one who did! 

During the first longish scene audiences 
are likely to be fascinated by the sight of 
the corpse slumped in wheel chair, while 
victim’s wife and a chance motorist stranded 
in the fog debate ways and means of mis- 
leading the police with the biggest red 
herring they can find. For the stranger, 
Michael Starkwedder (Nigel Stock), on 
leave from abroad, burst in through the 
french windows in time to discover the 
murdered man’s wife, Laura (Renee Asher- 
son), with the revolver still in her hand. 
She confesses to the murder, and Starkwed- 





“The Merry Widow ’’—Coliseum, 31st July. 
“The Unexpected Guest ’’-—Duchess, 12th 
August. 











der, obviously impressed by her story of her 
husband’s rottenness, sets about making 
himself an accessory before the fact. 

The long debate of this scene strikes one 
as a bit slow. It savours of unreality, and 
one is encouraged quite unforgivably to let 
one’s mind wander to the remarkable actor 
playing the corpse without so much as stir- 
ring a finger. Philip Newman is indeed to 
be congratulated on this feat of endurance, 
though the character of the dead Richard 
Warwick is so blackened by alk and sundry 
that this particular cadaver would be for- 
given a twitch or two! 

Thereafter, with the arrival of the police 
in the shape of Inspector Thomas (Michael 
Golden) and Sergeant Cadwallader (Tenniel 
Evans)—the Welsh flavour is accounted for 
by the mileu in South Wales—the pace 
quickens and we are led to see that perhaps 
Laura did not commit the crime after all. 
We meet the dead man’s impressive mother 
(Violet Farebrother), the rather odd house- 
keeper-nurse Miss Bennett (Winifred 
Oughton) and her charge, Jan (Christopher 
Sandford), Richard Warwick’s young half 
brother, an excitable adolescent of retarded 
mentality; Henry Angell, the dead man’s 
valet (Paul Curran) a shifty, blackmailing 
type, and Julian Farrar (Roy Purcell) coming 
politician and Laura’s lover. Most of these 
had a fairly sound motive for the murder, 
and the police are not inclined to accept the 
red herring, namely that a_ heartbroken 
young father from the neighbouring town 
committed the crime out of revenge because 
the reckless Richard Warwick had killed his 
little daughter with his car two years before, 
and got away with it. 

There is plenty of excitement in the com- 
plicated unravelling of this plot, during 
which Jan goes a bit beserk and does some 
shooting on his own account. The company 
without exception are admirable, and the 
fact that Nigel Stock and Renee Asherson 
seemed a bit “ off-beat” in the opening scene 
is understandable enough; normal people 
just do not debate the issue at great length 
with a bleeding corpse in their midst! 
Hubert Gregg directed skilfully in a nice set 
by Michael Weight, and gave no hint of the 
final unexpected denouement. F.S. 


XUM 
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STANLEY PARKER 
presents 


Michael Bryant 
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Edinburgh 
Festival 
Plays 


Left: Anna Massey and 
Paul Rogers, who co-star in 
T. S. Eliot's The Elder 
Statesman, are seen in a 
moment from this most 
important dramatic offering 
of the 1958 Edinburgh 
Festival. The Elder States- 
man, presented by Henry 
Sherek and directed by E 
Martin Browne, had its 
first performance at the 
Lyceum, Edinburgh, on 
25th August and will be 
seen in London on or about 
25th September. 


@ In addition to “ The Elder Statesman,’ mentioned above, other plays at this year’s Edinburgh Festival include 

Eugene O'Neill's ** Long Day's Journey into Night,’ starring Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Anthony Quayle and 
Ian Bannen. The play produced by José Quintero, director of the original American production, opens at the 
Lyceum on 8th September, prior to London (Globe, 24th September). After an absence of two years The 
Old Vic returns with two productions for the apron stage of the Assembly Hall. In the first week the company 
presents Michael Benthall’s production of “* Twelfth Night,’ with Barbara Jefford, Jane Downs, Judi Dench, 
John Neville, Richard Wordsworth, John Humphry Joss Ackland and Dudley Jones. This company then leaves 
for a tour of the U.S.A. and the second Old Vic Company presents for two weeks from 2nd September 
Schiller’s ** Mary Stuart,” with Irene Worth as Mary Stuart, Catherine Lacey as Queen Elizabeth and John 
Phillips as Leicester. This company opens a new season in the Waterloo Road after the Festival. Other plays 
are the Ulster Group Theatre's ** The Bonefire’’ by Gerard McLarnon, and the Edinburgh Gateway Company's 
** Weir of Hermiston,’ adapted from Stevenson by R. J. B. Sellar. To complete the drama programme there 
will be two poetry recitals—one by Peggy Aschrost, with Osian Ellis on 9th September; the other by Edith Evans, 

with Christopher Hassall and Natasha Litvin on 11th September. 





B. J. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at :— 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 
(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 
for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 Telegrams: “‘ History, Lesquare, London ” 


— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 














Louise: Really you are absurd. How do you think Paderewski sounded when he was learning? 


Adrianne Allen as Louise Harrington and Roland Culver as Stanley, her husband. 
(Pictures by Angus McBean) 


“Five Finger Exercise’ 


CENES from the successful new play at the Comedy Theatre by the hitherto unknown 

young playwright, Peter Shaffer. Presented by New Watergate Presentations Ltd., 

“Five Finger Exercise” is an H. M. Tennent production, It was the Tennent organisation 

who, incidentally, also brought the first play by Robert Bolt to the West End. Sensitively 

directed by John Gielgud in an attractive setting by Timothy O’Brien the play is also the 

occasion for some of the finest acting to be seen in the West End at this time, notably from 
Michael Bryant and Brian Bedford. 
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Louise: It’s not people’s eyes Stanley, it’s the 
poetry. Of course I don’t expect you to 
understand. 

Louise Harrington, a frustrated 

pseudo-intellectual, takes her son 

Clive’s side in an argument about 

Oedipus Rex. She despises her hus- 

band’s humble’ background and 

materialistic outlook, though not the 
money he has made as a successful 
furniture manufacturer. The setting 
is the Harringtons’ week-end cottage 
in Suffolk one Saturday morning, 
early in September. Clive (Brian 

Bedford), who is studying at Cam- 

bridge, has come to join the family 

for the week-end. He is an uneasy 
victim of his parents’ constant bicker- 
ing. 


oe “ae ~% 
Walter: Ice grows all down the river, and at night you go Pamela: He's the best, isn’t he? 


skating all alone . Clive: Just about. 


Walter Langer (Michael Bryant), the German Brother and sister discuss the new acquisition 
tutor engaged by Louise to teach her daughter to the family. Clive, a sensitive young man at 


Pamela (Juliet Mills), tells his young pupil odds with life, finds himself very much drawn | 
about his childhood. to Walter. 








t 
isition | 


an at 
drawn | 





Below: 
Louise: 1 remember thinking: 
and that hair 


such delicate hands... . 
it’s the hair of a poet. . 

Louise is more than attracted to the tutor, in 
whom she sees all the artistic qualities so 
lacking in her husband. Walter, longing to 
belong to a family, finds her very sympathetic. 





Louise: Oh, Jou-jou! 
Embrasse-moi . 
It is now two months later, and 
Clive, unable to make his father 
understand his point of view, finds his 
mother’s possessiveness almost equally 
unbearable, though she always man- 
ages to get round him in the end. He 
is unsure of himself and unhappy and 
fully realises that he is being used by 
Louise in her constant belittling of 
his father. He is also becoming 
jealous of his mother’s attitude to the 
tutor, Walter. 


Mon 
Non? 


petit Cossack. 


Louise: Oh, my dear . . . . you make me feel ashamed. 
It's been so long since anyone has said things like this 
to me. Thank you. 

Clive, returning from a walk after a row with 

his parents, finds Walter in the arms of his 

mother. Taking an innocent and impulsive 
gesture to be something more, he rushes out. 





Stanley: What happened with 
Walter? 

Clive: It was Mother. 

Stanley returns home 
from the local, h 
escape from the oppres- 
sive atmosphere of his 
home, and meets Clive 
who has been drinking 
too much, He tries to 
talk to his son and gain 
some understanding, but 
they are soon at logger- 
heads and in a moment 
of fury Clive blurts out 
the reason for his drink- 
ing and lets his father 
believe that there is 
something between his 

wife and the tutor. 
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Pamela: Mother, why can’t we have Sunday papers with sexy pictures in? 
Louise: Because they're vulgar, and give you a distorted view of life. 
Pamela: 1 don’t mind. 


Next morning only Pamela is her usual cheerful and matter of fact self. Walter is a little 
uneasy about the incident the night before while Clive and Stanley appear upset and anxious 
to keep out of the way. 
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Pamela: Put me down. 
Hearing Pamela fall down- 
stair’. Walter rushes out to 
see if she is hurt and takes 
her in his arms. The inci- 
dent is watched by Louise 
with growing jealousy, She 
takes her daughter off to her 
room, telling Walter brus- 
quely that she will attend 

to her. 


Louise: He makes you feel ashamed? Walter: Mrs. Harrington, forgive me for asking this, but 
Pamela: Not exactly ashamed, but, well, like in those do you think it’s possible for someone to find a new 
advertisements for washing powder, I always feel like mother? . . . Have I offended you? 


the -— skirt next to the dazzling white one. He’s Louise is painfully disillusioned when she learns 

> ie —e and beautiful. that Walter, victim of a Nazi background, is 

Louise questions Pamela about her feelings for looking upon her as a_ possible substitute 
Walter. mother. 
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Above left: 
Stanley: Answer me. 
It is Sunday and Clive has been 


inexplicably absent all day, much to 

his parents’ alarm. When he returns 

his father demands to know where 

he has been. Meantime, frustrated by 

Walter’s attitude to her, Louise has 

out of pique requested her husband 
to sack the young tutor. 


Above right. 

Walter: Your parents love you. Everything 
they have done has been done from love 
I am sure of this. 

Walter pleads with Clive to go away 

and stand on his own feet both for the 

sake of his parents and _ himself. 

Stanley, overhearing this, finds the 

courage he had previously lacked, and 

sacks the young German, accusing 
him of making love to his wife. 


Left: 
Walter: Don't . .. . Don’t, please . 
hs « «0 

The moving scene when Walter pleads 

with Louise not to send him away. 

Louise, fundamentally conventional, 

is embarrassed by this emotional out- 
burst, and shakes him off. 
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Louise: Don’t you think you’re the only 
one who can ask questions. Supposing I 
ask a few. Supposing I ask them.. .! 
You ought to be glad Walter’s going, 
but you’re not. Why not? 

Walter has rushed up to his room. 

The bottom has fallen out of his 

world. Clive then rounds on his 

mother because of her treatment of 
the young tutor and in her turn 

Louise turns on her son, accusing 

him of harbouring an unnatural 

affection for Walter. Upstairs 

Walter has put on a record. But 

when a little later the music begins 

repeating itself it is some time 
before the others realise something 
is wrong. 


Stanley: God, please let him live, please, 
please, let him live 
Stanley has dragged the uncon- 
scious Walter from his gas-filled 
room, realising at last that he has 
wronged this young man and 
bitterly regretting his threat to 
have him deported at an undesir- 
able alien. For Walter was not an 
orphan as he had inferred, but the 
son of Nazi parents whose cruelty 
had seared his soul. England had 
been his refuge and the Harrington 
family his ideal. As the curtain 
falls he recovers, by which time it 
is obvious that his presence in the 
house has profoundly affected the 
lives of all the others. 




















HREE plays were given this year at the 
Sixth Annual Shakespearean Festival in 
Stratford, Ontario; King Henry IV, Part I 
and Much Ado About Nothing, both 
directed by Michael Langham, and The 
Winter's Tale, directed by Douglas Camp- 
bell. 
The three plays formed a well contrasted 


programme, and all three of them were 
visually magnificent, which Stratford 
audiences have come to expect, This com- 


pany now has a core of permanent actors, 
most of them Canadian, who return to it 
every summer, and it is a pleasure to note 
their growing sureness, and the increasing 
smoothness of their performance as a whole. 

Too many of the Canadian actors, how- 
ever, still have no notion that the plays of 
Shakespeare are, for the most part, written 
in verse, and a growing familiarity with the 
language has led to a good deal of 
absolutely meaningless gabble. One shining 
exception to this is William Hutt, who 
improves with every season and almost 
every performance. Here is a first-rate star 
in the making. 

For the first time an American actor is 
appearing at Stratford; Mr. Jason Robards, 
Jr., plays Hotspur in King Henry IV, and 
Polixenes in The Winters Tale. Mr. 
Robards has a loud, harsh, unmusical voice 
and a flat middle-Western accent which 
make his performance painful to listen to. 
When Hotspur cries; “I had rather hear a 
brazen canstick turn’d, Or a dry wheel grate 
on the axle-tree; And that would set my 
teeth nothing on edge, Nothing so much as 


Canadian Stratiord 





Left: A glimpse of 
the attractive foyer 
in the new permanent 
Theatre at Stratford, 
Ontario, where “King 
Henry IV, Part 1, 
“Much Ado About 
Nothing’ and * The 
Winter's Tale” were 
the plays this year in 


the Sixth Annual 
Shakespearean 
Festival. 





by Margerie Scott 


mincing poetry”: Mr. Robards seems to 
speak with feeling. He will have nothing to 
do with poetry, and at least one critic “had 
rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d” than 
Mr. Robards, excellent actor though he is. 
shouting his way through the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The Winter's Tale, designed, as was 
Henry IV, by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, is perhaps 
the most glowing and colourful production 
yet staged at Stratford. Over-produced by 
Douglas Campbell, too long by a good 
half-hour, it is redeemed by the perfor- 
mances of Christopher Plummer as Leontes 
and Eileen Herlie as Paulina. The stage 
comes to life with every entrance of this 
Paulina, beautiful, vibrant, a warm-hearted 
and loyal friend, whose only fault is that 
she talks too much, “O peace Paulina” says 
Leontes, and one’s sympathies are with him. 
Miss Herlie takes easy command of this 
essentially “actors” stage, and she is a per- 
petual joy to watch. 


It is, however, in Much Ado About 
Nothing, that Miss Herlie and Mr. Plummer 
as Beatrice and Benedick come into their 
own. Here is high comedy and acting on 
the grand scale. The play, designed by 
Desmond Heeley, uses the delightful cos- 
tumes of the Italy of the 1860's, which might 
have been designed with no other thought 
than to show off Miss Herlie’s opulent 
beauty to advantage. “. . . there was a star 
danced, and under that was I born,” says 
Beatrice, and one cannot but believe her. 


(Continued on page 20) 














dbove left: Jason Robards Jr. as Hotspur in 
‘Henry IV, Part 1,’ which was directed by 
Michael Langham and George McCowan, with 
décor by Tanya Moiseiwitsch and Marie Day. 
Above right: Christopher Plummer as Bardolph 
and Douglas Campbell as Falstaff in another 
scene from “Henry IV, Part 1.” i 

L to R: Roberta Maxwell as Ursula, 
Maddox as Hero, Eileen Herlie as Beatrice, 
Mervyn Blake as  tLeonato, Christopher 
Plummer as Benedick and Powys Thomas as 
Friar Francis in “* Much Ado About Nothing,” 
directed by Michael Langham with décor by 


Desmond Heeley. Below: Two scenes from 

“The Winter's Tale,”’ which was directed by 

Douglas Campbell, with décor by Tanya 

Moiseiwitsch. (Left, Christopher Plummer as 

Leontes and, right, Eileen Herlie as Paulina, 

Charmian King as Hermione and Sydney 
Sturgess as Emilia). 








Torquay Open Air Theatre 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES EXCEL 


NNE BOLEYN, by Peter Albery, pre- 

sented by Southend (Shakespeare) 
Society, proved an engrossing historical 
study under John Garton’s direction. Anne 
was played with spirit by Moira O'Sullivan, 
Katherine with dignity by Ray Ayres and 
Henry with true Holbein splendour and 
Tudor verve by Robert Lawrence 

This production concluded a season which 
also comprised Summertime by Ugo Betti, 
presented by The Court Players; Spring at 
Marino by Constance Cox, presented by The 
Talisman Theatre, Kenilworth; The Miser 
by Moliére, presented by The Questors; and 
Romanoff and Juliet by Peter Ustinov, in a 
highly-praised production by The Tavistock 
Company. This is choice theatre-fare and, 
indeed, the charge of “caviare to the 
general” has been made in the press, but 
lovers of caviare in the theatre are loth to 
forego it. 

The wet summer resulted in more than 
half the performances taking place in the 
Spanish Barn, instead of outside it. with a 
consequent falling-off in attendances and 
the future of the enterprise is in some 


jeopardy, Lovers of good theatre must keep 
their fingers crossed for Torquay’s 1959 
season. H.G.M. 


Canadian Stratford (Contd.) 


Miss Herlie and Mr. Plummer, handsome 
in a wonderfully musical-comedy sort of 
uniform, get every ounce of wit out of their 
lines, and we see a Beatrice and Benedick, 
passionate and hot-tempered as well as 
witty, who will never give each other a dull 
moment for the rest of their lives. 

The Stratford Festival, since it was graced 
the first year by the presence of Miss Irene 
Worth, has always lacked a leading lady of 
presence and stature, both physical and 
theatrical; Miss Herlie admirably fills these 
requirements. In an interview with Theatre 
World, the actress said that she loves the 
freedom of the open stage, and the vitality 
and enthusiasm of this young Canadian 
company. From Stratford, she goes to New 
York to play in John Osborne’s Epitaph for 
George Dillon, seen last winter at the Royal 
Court Theatre. Asked what Shakespeare 
character she would most like to play, Miss 
Herlie said; “Oh, Cleopatra—of course!” 
Of course! Producers please note! + 
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Sermans 
THE FILM AND THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


had great pleasure in supplying costumes, 


both male and female, for 


“LIVING FOR PLEASURE” 


and 


“IRMA LA DOUCE” 


M. BERMAN LIMITED 
18 IRVING STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: TRA 1651/9 
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Top picture: Dora Bryan and the Company. Above: Patience Collier, George Rose and Dora 
Bryan as Sloane Street Ladies in the amusing number “The Dustbin Follies,” the Finale of 
Part 1. 


“Living for Pleasure” 


e CENES from the successful new revue at the Garrick 

Theatre which is directed by William Chappell with 

Pictures by décor and costumes by Peter Rice. All the lyrics and sketches 

Angus McBean are by Arthur Macrae, and the music is composed by Richard 
Addinsell. 


Pas 











** Two Jolly Cardinals ”’ 
Daniel Massey and 
Anthony Selby as_ the 
Cardinals, and George 
Rose as the Servant in 
an amusing scene from 
“Inanimate Objects.” 


** Look Back in Anglia ”’ 
George Rose and Patience 
Collier as Sir Hugh and 
Lady Eleanor, a_ none- 
too-loving couple forced 
to adorn their tomb side 
by side through the 
centuries. 


‘* The Dustbin Follies ”’ 

Daniel Massey as Frankie, 

Susan Beaumont as 

Elsie and George Rose as 

Harry in another scene 

from the Finale of 
Part 1. 
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Above: 


** The Dustbin 
Follies ”’ 

Joanna’ Rigby 

and members of 

the chorus in 

the right 

to-date 

bin Follies.” 


Above: 

“The Pretty Miss Brown” 
Dora Bryan and Susan Beaumont 
(centre) as the two Miss Browns, 
in a nostalgic Edwardian number, 


Left: 

** Neuroses in Bloom 
A moment from the second scene 
in this satirical item, which takes 
place in a psychiatrist’s consulting 
room in Harley Street. Daniel 
Massey is seen as the patient, with 

some of his hallucinations! 


” 








** Love You Good 
Love You Right"’ 


Daniel Massey 
and Janie Mar- 
den in the lively 
song which is a 
big hit of the 
second half of 
the show. 


** The Wrong 
Bedroom ”’ 


Dora Bryan as 
Miss Thompson, 
visitor to a 
foreign hotel, and 
Terry Skelton as 
The Intruder, in 
the hilariously 
funny skit on the 
ballet, ‘* Spectre 
de la Rose,” final 
item and high- 
light of this 
excellent revue. 
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Looker-on 


ATIENCE COLLIER took us by storm 

four years ago by her imaginative per- 
formance as Charlotta Ivanovna, the 
governess with a flair for conjuring tricks, 
in The Cherry Orchard at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith. Now we are equally amazed to 
find her entirely at home in revue, sharing 
comedy numbers with Dora Bryan in 
Arthur Macrae’s Living for Pleasure at the 
Garrick. 

This theatrical phenomenon started life 
on the stage as a Disappearing Lady. She 
was not an illusionist’s assistant on the 
music halls, but one of that unforgettable 
crowd of characters who dominated 
Komisarjevsky’s superb production’ of 
Magnolia Street. Komisarjevsky would 
keep on repeating to the crowd-players, 
“Learn to disappear!” That was Miss 
Collier’s first great lesson in the art of 
acting. 

She had been engaged as a crowd-artist 
and she realised that she would be failing 
in her job if she stood out from the others. 
She had to learn how to submerge her 
individuality. Only complete annihilation 
meant unqualified success. Komisarjevsky 
would keep them rehearsing until two 
o'clock in the morning, but even in 
those days, at the very beginning of her 
career, Miss Collier realised her good for- 
tune at being chosen to appear in one of his 
productions and she can honestly say that 
Komisarjevsky never wasted a moment of 
any artist’s time. They were always richer 
at the end of a day’s work. 

Miss Collier had no illusions about her 
looks. She was not a beauty and when 
agents looked at her nose they usually 
informed her that she would not be easy to 
cast. It was a “difficult” face, they said. 
Not being particularly interested in playing 
herself on the stage, she decided to become 
a character actress and play other people. 
She was a good observer of other people 
and she was able to imagine how they felt 
inside themselves and in consequence she 
gave some highly convincing performances 
on tour and with various repertory com- 
panies. Even so, her career as an actress 
did not make very much headway. 

So she turned her attention to broad- 
casting and for a period of eight years 
became no;more than a voice in the world 
of entertainment, But it was a very versatile 
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Angus McBean Patience Collier 


voice, with an age range from three to 
ninety and a mastery of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Dutch, Jewish, Scandina- 
vian and American accents, to say nothing 
of a dozen dialects. She often played as 
many as eight different voices in a radio 
programme of an hour’s duration. 

On one occasion she was in a Third 
Programme feature with John Gielgud and 
an all-star cast. She had four fleeting 
appearances, but they were four totally 
different characters—a nun, a negress, a 
queen and a Society hostess. She caught 
sight of Gielgud half-smiling as he listened 
to her lines, but she thought no more about 
it and he made no comment on her per- 
formance at the time. 

Two years later, to her astonishment, 
Gielgud sent for her and offered her the part 
of the Governess in his production of The 
Cherry Orchard, in which Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies played Madame Ranevsky. Miss 
Collier was speechless with surprise and 
delight. The Tennent management had 
never heard of her, but they were prepared 
to engage her because Sir John maintained 
she had the imagination and the creative 
power which he considered requisite for the 
part. So Miss Collier returned to the stage 
after eight years, fortified by Sir John’s faith 
in her work, and she scored the most spec- 
tacular success of her carreer. 

No one had heard of her in London, but 
she made such a mark in the Chekhov play 
that a legend grew up overnight. She was 
said to be a famous German actress, who 
lived in a bed-sitting-room in Maida Vale, 


(Continued on page 56) 











Rada Summer Term 


RODUCTIONS at this most interesting 

theatre have been many and various 
during the Summer Term, but the practice 
of reserving seats has been discontinued 
because many of the free bookings were 
not taken up. However, now that all seats 
are unreserved, it is an odd fact that many 
have been empty. One advertised perfor- 
mance did not take place, which was a little 
disconcerting. 


New Plays 

In addition to providing opportunities for 
students to perform in public under pro- 
fessional conditions, the theatre has 
performed a valuable service in introducing 
new plays, the principal productions having 
been The Shining World, a new play by 
Angela Ainley Jeans, and A Long Way 
from Home, a new play by George Charles 
Brown and Thomas Browne. 

The Shining World told an _ interesting 
story in lively dialogue about an adolescent 
boy, pussessing thaumaturgic power, whose 
mother had died insane and whose father 
was occupied with his writing, his debts and 
an amour with his landlady. There was not 
a lot of originality about the characters but 
they were so diverse that it made good 
entertainment to see them brought together. 
Left to himself, the boy, Richard, idles 
around with a small black dog given to 
him by a young woman who had had the 
care of him in the country. He has a pro- 
pensity for tree-climbing which his friend, 
the son of a small trader, cannot share. On 
two occasions Richard lures companions 
into disaster nigh unto death. The boy com- 
panion he wins back by his mysterious 
power, but the girl he refused to help until 
his dog, which had been sent away, was 
returned to him. Symbolism seemed to lurk. 
The suspicion of a miraculous recall to life 
allied to the theme of the remoteness of 
adolescence brought about a rather con- 
fusing association of Graham Greene and 
James Barrie. 

Clive Bowler played Richard with no 
little skill, so that, as with Youth itself, we 
believed even if we did not understand. 
Douglas Harris and Anita Morgan also 
came through the adolescent test with credit. 
Bohemians are not so often found nowadays 
and it was certainly great fun to find that 
Holland, the boy’s negligent father, was 
an amusing specimen of the class. His lines 
were very good and Neville Barber played 
the part extremely well. The landlady’s 


by Harold Matthews 


mame was Mamie, and well it suited her. 
She was silly in so many different ways and 
moods, and we felt that we knew her so 
well, that we could not help liking her. 
Barbara Barnett revealed her with art and 
understanding and not without charm. Ian 
Clark contributed an admirable study—a 
kind of blend of Early Father and jobbing 
gardener—and Robin Ray made a quite 
credible newspaper _ reporter. Joanna 
Dunham, as a petty groceress, had a 
smudgy make-up but clear and significant 
intonation. John Fernald seemed to have 
chosen the cast with care and produced with 
skill, but we were uncertain at the end 
what the author meant mainly to say. 


Problem Plays of Today 


A Long Way from Home seemed to be a 
problem play of to-day, in which nearness 
to life mattered more than artistic pattern. 
The parts were well characterised and one 
became oppressed with a sense of the 
reality of the situations and the insoluble 
problems they demonstrated. The play was 
a bit scattered, presenting the multiple 
difficulties of life itself, The scene is a 
girls’ hostel in the East End of London, The 
first girl to appear, Gloria, is obviously a 
very tough proposition. She was extremely 
well played by Camilla Hasse, who might 
be said to “have something.” One expected 
that Gloria and the trouble she would 
cause would make the play. It transpired 
that the play was mainly concerned with 
Jane Banner, an adopted child, now 21, who 
had discovered that the Warden was her 
mother and who had gone to pieces very 
badly. Gloria was only an extraordinarily 
vivid patch of local colour. 

Those who are poor in everything but 
spirit give much trouble, especially to those 
who attempt to pacify them. Besides Jane 
Banner, there was Mary Wade, deceitful 
and ruthless, also resolutely opposed to the 
social set-up and contemptuously refusing 
all offers of help. The situation was hope- 
less, so Mary was run over and Jane under- 
went a rather sudden change of heart for 
the curtain. 

The character of Jane Banner seemed to 
have been well studied by Sally King and 
she made a deep impression. The parents 
were well presented by Colin Miller and 
Fern Warner, who properly suggested strong 
feeling under partial control. Christine 
Hargreaves gave a spirited account of the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Elizabeth Seal as she appears in the title réle of Irma la Douce, the musical comedy adapted 
from the French. The opening scene takes place in a square in Montmartre. 


“Irma la Douce” 


@ Scene from the clever adavtation of the successful French musical comedy which has 
been running for over two years in Paris. Directed by Peter Brook at the Lyric, “Irma 

la Douce” has settings and costumes by Rolf Gerard and choreography by John Heawood. 
The music is by Marguerite Monnot and original book and lyrics by Alexandre Breffort. 
The English book and lyrics are by Julian More, David Heneker and Monty Norman. 
(Pictures by Tony Armstrong Jones) 
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Above: Bob-le-Hotu, proprietor 
of the  Bar-des-Inquiets (Clive 
Revill), who also acts as narrator 
and tells the story to the audience 


as the musical proceeds. 


Above right: Frangipane (Gary 
Raymond), Roberto - les - Diams 
(Ronald Barker), _ Persil-le-Noir 
(Frank Olegario) and Jojo-les- 
Yeux-Sales (David Evans), colour- 
ful habitués of the  Bar-des- 
Inquiets, which is also haunted by 
Irma la Douce, the little street girl. 


Right: Irma la Douce has been 
foolish enough to fall in love with 
a penniless law student, Nestor-le- 
Fripe (Keith Michell), who, jealous 
of Irma’s profession, disguises him- 
self as a well-to-do elderly client 
who demands her sole attention. 





In the end Nestor 
becomes jealous of 
his other self, the 
elderly gentleman 
known as “Oscar” 
and has a scene with 
Irma. “Oscar” is also 
obliged to polish 
floors to acquire the 
necessary money for 
his liaison. 


Irma, well pleased 
with life, leaps on to 
the juke box in the 
Bar - des - Inquiets 
and sings “Disc-Donc, 
Disc-Donc,” one of 
the hit songs of the 
show. 





Unable to stand th 
strain of having 4 
“rival,” Nestor “gets } 
rid” of “Oscar,” only 
to find himself 
charged with murder 
He protests his ip. 
nocence in vain and 
is sentenced to 
deported to Devil 
Island. L to R. How 
ard Short as Counse 
for the Prosecution 
and Clive Revill a 
President of the 
Court. 


The four habitués 
Bob-le-Hotu’s bar ai 
also imprisoned wit 
Nestor, but with his 
make a_ spectacul: 
escape from Devi 
Island on a raft ani 
left, are seen on the 
hilarious ocean jou 
ney home to Paris 
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Rada Summer Term (Conid.) 


unfortunate Mary Wade but many rapidly 
spoken lines did not carry, As the Warden, 
Mitzi Webster gave a carefully balanced 
performance, artfully on the right side of 
credibility. Outstanding also, in a rather 
large cast, were Julia Martin, Janice Shier, 
Teresa Hobbs and Alan Hill. The play was 
produced by Alexander Archdale. 


“A Doll’s House” 


A Doll’s House may be regarded as the 
starting-point for a study of modern drama. 
As such, it is necessary to return to it from 
time to time. Each time, Nora seems sillier. 
She is a Barrie character until nearly the 
end, when she undergoes a Scrooge-like 
transformation and emerges pure Shaw. A 
clear production by Ellen Pollock brought 
out all the points and exposed the weak- 
nesses of the play. When, in 1884, Henry 
Herman and H. A, Jones used the plot for 
Breaking a Butterfly, its weaknesses were 
quickly pounced upon by critics. 

Of course, it is possible to take the view 
Nora had made such a complete fool of 
herself that she wanted to go away and 
make a fresh start. The cynic will note that 
if she hurries she may be in time to become 
Dr, Rank’s heiress. Although she is never 
anything but silly, a clever actress can pre- 
sent her so as to hold attention fascinated, 
if rebellious. Joanna Dunham was an 
admirable Nora, blonde and inclined to 
fluffiness, with obstinate eyes. Ian Clark 
appeared natural as Torvald. The set was 
plain, homely, grim and unpleasing and had 
been designed by Mr Arne Walentin of The 
Norwegian Riksteatret. The settee, a centre 
of action, was often hidden behind a pile 
of parcels on the table and sitters thereon 
were lost to view. 

Mrs, Linden is merely a piece of dramatic 
mechanism but when she is played with the 
distinction that Anne Johnston brought to 
the part her opinion of the central character 
seems to matter, Miss Johnston’s calm 
features, steadfast gaze and clear utterance 
banished dejection and gave Mrs, Linde a 
serenity that Ibsen had not called for and 
which isolated Nora and lowered her moral 
standing. The character of Krogstad is, like 
Nora’s, transformed in his last scene and 
we have to make rapid adjustment. Perhaps 
Torvald and Rank had lied about him. 
Robin Ray had the right approach to early 
Krogstad. His way of handling his brief- 
case seemed nicely in character. 

That a students’ revival of Ben Travers’ 
Rookery Nook would be saddening in its 


‘effect might have been foreseen. 


After so 
many years, the farce seems so thin one 
wonders how it could ever have appeared 
so deliriously funny. The original company, 
for whom it was such a jolly omnibus 
vehicle, must have given it something which 
has gone beyond recall. Certainly, the 
students did fairly well, achieving a fair 
amateur standard but they did not seem to 
be in their element. The fullest perfor- 
mances came from the two Twines. 
Nicholas Kepros as the squirming Harold 
and Jill Simcox as his domineering wife 
gave every satisfaction. 


“The Rose without a Thorn” 


The Rose without a Thorn by Clifford 
Bax, depends upon its historical interest and 
its sympathetic approach to that, on the 
whole, unsympathetic character, Henry VIII, 
to hold an audience. There are interesting 
character studies but it is a ramshackle play 
with the most uneconomic and cumbrously 
painful last scene that could be imagined 
The strongest scene was the examination and 
cross-examination of the ladies-in-waiting. 
Peter Laird, looking too young for a Lord 
Chancellor, was apt and bitter, breaking 
butterflies on his wheel. Morgan Sheppard 
put up a good show as the King, but it is 
hard to regard him with the kind indulgence 
with which he regards himself. He seems 
to be aiming at Othello but words fail him. 


Other productions included  Sierra’s 
Kingdom of God, and Sheridan’s The 
Rivals. * 
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ee Above left: Miriam Karlin as the supermar 

“Kor Adults Only devotee with a smoker's cough, makes a big 
in this hilarious item with music by | 

@ More scenes from the new revue at the Strand Pritchett. Above: The three stars of the shy 
Theatre which is all set to achieve the success of | Hugh Paddick, Miriam Karlin and Ron Mooi 

its predecessor, “For Amusement Only.” arrive for the opening scene by bubble-car 


Extreme left: Patne 
Lancaster as Ging 
Rogers and Fredenc 
Jaeger as Fre 
Astaire, do the 
top hat and tails r 
tine in the first h 
finale, “Music fr 
the Movies.” L 
Louie Ramsay 
Shirley Temple in1 
other moment ft 
“Music from 
Movies,” a film cavd 
cade cleverly _ int 
duced by Hugh Pa 
dick in various Al 
Guinness guises 
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Above: “You are There,” 
one of the funniest scenes of 
the show, a skit on the 
famous T.V. series. The 
picture shows, /eft, Richard 
Waring as a visitor from 
Gomorrah, Miriam Karlin 
(centre) as the Lady Mayor- 
ess of Sodom, and, right, 
Patricia Lancaster and Hugh 
Paddick as two B.B.C. com- 
mentators who report on the 
eve of the disaster. 


Right centre: Hugh Pad- 
dick as James Dean and 
Ron Moody as_ Dylan 
Thomas in “Over Milk 
wood,” in which one of the 
verses runs 


** Yes, my lewd play was a hit, 
Now each word is holy writ. 
Written under Milk Wood, Mr. 

Thomas? 
Under the influence, Mr. Dean.”’ 


Right: Josephine Gordon 
and Geoffrey Webb in “ The 
Ballad of the Unicorns” 
(music by Ronald Cass) 
** Long years ago when the world 
was first begun, 
Two Unicorns did frolic, happy 
in the sun.”’ 














Left: A view of the 
exterior of the National 
Theatre, Belgrade. 


(Photo by O. Trilling) 
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The Theatre of the Southern Slavs 


A REPORT FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


LTHOUGH the story of the theatre in 

Yugoslavia follows a pattern not unlike 
that of other theatres in South East Europe, 
its origins are to be sought earlier in history. 
The contemporary theatre can be traced to 
the efforts of the Jesuits and amateurs in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but the 
many ancient Greek and Roman theatres 
bear witness to a much longer dramatic 
activity. Mediaeval and Renaissance dramas 
flourished for a time, until the foreign 
influence of the Turks and other invaders 
made itself felt. One of the earliest secular 
dramas in European literature (The Girl 
Slave, by Hanibal Lucic) dates from 1520 
and South East Europe’s unique renaissance 
theatre, built in 1612 on the island of Hvar, 
is preserved to this day. Yugoslavia’s princi- 
pal dramatist, Marin Drzic, was born 58 
years before Shakespeare, and his 450th 
anniversary is being celebrated at this year’s 
Festival of Dubrovnik, in the town of his 
birth, with performances of three of his 
plays. 

Because Yugoslavia is a multi-national and 
and multi-lingual state, several dates are 
given for the “birth of the contemporary 
drama.” The first Serbian play dates from 
1736, though historians call Joakim Vusic 
the “father of the Serbian Theatre.” He was 
active in the Voyvodina as a founder of 
school and amateur dramatic societies and of 
a Court theatre in Kragujevac in 1834. Four 
years later, in the capital, Novi Sad, he 
formed the group that performed the works 
of Sterija Popovic and was to lay the founda- 
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tions for the Serbian and Croat national 
theatres. The first theatre in Zagreb dates 
from 1834, but for nearly thirty years only 
German actors played there. When the 
national struggle for independence from 
Austro-Hungary finally swept the German 
language off the stage, native theatres sprang 
up in various centres. National theatres 
were erected in Belgrade in 1869, in Zagreb 
in 1870 and in Ljubljana in 1892. Those 
who saw Uncle Maroje by Drzic at the first 
Paris Festival in 1954 admired the wit and 
humanism of the poet's satirical comedy. His 
independence of spirit obliged him to flee his 
native city at one time and his critical daring 


has been inherited by his present day 
successors. 
There are over 60 national theatres, 


including thirteen opera-houses, devoted to 
opera, ballet or operette, and five minority- 
language theatres (playing in Italian, Hun- 
garian, Turkish and Albanian) throughout 
the five federated republics with their 18 
million inhabitants. Serbia alone, with 74 
millions, has 21 theatres, spread over 14 
towns, using three languages. Serbia, Croatia 
(with 4 millions) and Slovenia (with 14 
millions), contain the most important theatre 
centres, with Bosnia-Hercegovina (34 mil- 
lions), Macedonia (14 millions) and Monte- 
negro 4 million) taking second place. Bel- 
grade has seven theatres for its 600,000 
inhabitants, with a total seating capacity of 
4,240. The National Theatre, with 890 seats, 
presents drama as well as opera and ballet, 
and a second house, for which the plans 
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Right: Olivera Markovic, a leaa- 
ing actress of the Belgrade 
Drama Theatre, in the rdéle of 
M in Tennessee Williams's 
“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof,” pro- 
duced by Minja Dedic. Below 
left Stane Sever as Schweik 
in Brecht’s ‘“*Schweik in the 
Second World War,” pro- 
duced by France Jamnik at the 
Slovene National Theatre, in 
Ljubljana, Below right: The 
contest scene from Brecht’s *‘The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle” at the 

al Croatian Theatre in 
Zagreb (like Erwin  Piscator, 
Bojan Stupica uses lighting from 

underneath the stage floor.) 


exist, is long overdue. The lack of adequate 
accommodation is a nation-wide problem, 
and in this respect Yugoslavia has lagged 
behind other East European countries. In 
repertoire, however, Yugoslavia is well 


ahead, and the best of western drama is fully 
represented. 

During most of my visit the National 
Theatre was acting host to a visiting troupe 
from Poland and I saw only two indigenous 
productions there. The high standard of the 
opera, which has often been abroad and 


opened the first season of the Theatre of 
the Nations in Paris last year is well-known. 
I managed to see Liubisa Jovanovic, Yugo- 
slavia’s famous Othello and Falstaff, twice: 
in a modern philosophical problem-play by 
a living Croat dramatist Marijan Matkovic, 
entitled Heracles, and in the title-réle of 
The People’s Deputy, by the Serbian, Brani- 


slav Nusic, perfect vehicles for his tragic and 
his comic art, though the latter was staged 
and performed in a somewhat academic 
manner. One of the season's highlights here 
was William Inge’s Bus Stop, notable for 
Olivera Markovic in the rdéle created on 
Broadway by Kim Stanley. She was a guest- 
artist from the Belgrade Drama Theatre, 
which is directed by Predrag Dunilovic, At 
her own theatre she made two memorable 
appearances, first as Yvette in Mother 
Courage, in which (although the producer 
had defied all Brecht’s stage-directions) her 
songs were as touching as her acting, and 
again as Maggie in A Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, in which everyone admired her good 
looks as well as the sensitive Brick of her 
husband, Marko Markovic. This theatre, 
now in its tenth year, has an ambitious and 


(Continued overleaf) 








comprehensive modern programme, and was 
the first to introduce Miller and Williams to 
Yugoslavia. Its production of Look Back in 
Anger achieved a _ convincingly English 
atmosphere. Marko Markovic excelled in 
the title-réle of The Adventures of Nicoleta 
Bursac, a modern picaresque documentary, 
adapted from a popular novel, about a 
seemingly slow-witted Bosnian peasant, 
during the last war, who reminds one of his 
Czech counterpart Schweik, in the first world 
war, until he joins the partisans, and grows 
up. 

Larger and better-equipped is the Yugoslav 
Drama Theatre, now in its eleventh year. It 
has a fine company and a producer, Bojan 
Stupica, whose talents place him in the front 
rank not only in his own country. I had 
occasion to praise his amusing Twelfth Night 
in Prague last year and his production of 
Miroslav Krleza’s The Glembays, in Buda- 
pest, is an outstanding hit of the current 
season. Like Visconti and Brook, Stupica, an 
architect originally, makes his own sets. 
Yugoslav critics took him to task for “dis- 
torting” Nusic’s Madame Minister by turning 
a social comedy in one setting into a 
hilarious caricature of Belgrade society at the 
turn of the century, with multiple settings 
on a revolving stage. But by showing the 
ignorant and ambitious petite-bourgeoise of 
the title (wittily played by his wife Mira) in 
a variety of personal and family attitudes, 
Stupica has felicitously emphasised both 
human and social foibles, It is as successful 
with the public as his splendidly mounted 
renaissance production of Uncle Maroje, in 


which Mira Stupica’s Petrunelja anticipates 
the Maria of Twelfth Night in slyness and 
high spirits. Victor Starcic, superb as the 
repugnant moneylender Sadi in the Drzic, 
creates a convincing character of a Jesuitical 
priest in Ranko Marinkovic’s Glorija, skil- 
fully staged by Tomislav Tanhofer with 
clever scenic effects. This is a Pirandellian 
tragedy about the duality of sacred and pro- 
fane love as personified by a light woman 
who turns nun. Stupica’s finest achievement, 
for me, was his Caucasian Chalk Circle, at 
the Croatian National Theatre in Zagreb, 
where he had previously been resident pro- 
ducer. Far more colourful and subtle than 
the Berliner Ensemble’s, this production 
assisted by the specially composed Slav 
melodies by Drago Savin, displayed Madame 
Stupica’s versatility in the moving réle of 
Grusha; and the use, by the producer, of 
lighting from below the stage level, through 
its translucent surface, was particularly 
effective in the case of the chalk circle itself. 
This company has two striking actresses in 
Maria Crnobori and Rahela Ferari; the verve 
of the latter in Madame Minister contrasting 
with her unforced pathos in The Plough and 
the Stars. 

Croatian theatrical life is as thriving as 
Serbian, but Zagreb (with 350,000) lacks 
theatres. Of its three theatres with a total 
capacity of 2,180, the National provides 
drama, opera and ballet, and visited London 
some years ago, as well as other countries. 
Of the nine theatres in the Republic that in 
Rijeka is the best known outside Zagreb, 


(Continued on page 52) 


Below left: Olga Spiridonovic and Stevo Zigom in ** Glorija”’ by Ranko Marinkovic, produced at the Yugoslav 


Drama Theatre, Belgrade by Tomislav Tanhofer, with décor by Milenko Serban. 


Below right: A scene from 


*“*Mme. Minister”? by Bronislay Nusic, directed by Bojan Stupica at the Jugoslay Drama Theatre in Belgrade, 
(Picture by Zika Vucic) 


with Mira Stupica in the title réle (on right of group). 
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From Stock to Stratiord 





Diana Wynyard 


(Angus McBean) 


TAGE-FOLK are talking a good deal 
about the repertory system these days 
because it is just fifty years since Miss 
Horniman opened the Gaiety Theatre in 
Manchester, as what was virtually the first 
repertory theatre in this country, Now there 
are scores of reps, as they are affectionately 
called, from the impressive establishments 
at Birmingham, Liverpool and Bristol to 
their humbler counterparts at Leatherhead, 
Farnham and Lincoln. 


Diana Wynyard is one of the most 
enthusiastic champions of the repertory 
system, having worked under repertory con- 
ditions, on tour with Hamilton Deane’s 
Stock Company, at the Liverpool Playhouse 
and at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. 


As a girl of nineteen, having had her voice 
trained by Gwen Lally and Kate Emil 
Behnke, Miss Wynyard joined Hamilton 
Deane’s Company and toured the country 
for a year. She appeared in over twenty 
different plays out of his repertoire of forty; 
in The Dancers she played the part Tallulah 
Bankhead created in London, when she first 
came over from America in 1923. This long 
tour gave Miss Wynyard a_ splendid 
opportunity to play a variety of different 
parts with the same colleagues, while visiting 
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by Eric Johns 


a series of different towns, each one of which 
had its own individual theatrical tastes. 

After touring in The Love Game with 
Marie Lohr and also in The Naughty Wife, 
Miss Wynyard went to the Liverpool 
Repertory Theatre for two years and did 
some valuable work in such plays as Heart- 
break House, The Witch and The Skin 
Game. Robert Donat joined the company 
during her second year to play juvenile 
leads. 

“We ran each play for an average of 
three weeks at Liverpool,” recalled Miss 
Wynyard. “I thought that the ideal time to 
help me to find out what I could not do, 
which was just as important as finding my 
own particular bent. I had a shot at over 
twenty different parts and played them long 
enough to be able to polish my _ perfor- 
mances and acquire some idea of my 
limitations as an actress. 

“The security of playing in rep. was good 
for me. I knew that I should be getting a 
regular salary for a year ahead, which meant 
there was no anxiety about paying the rent 
or looking for work. I could therefore 
devote all my time to study and playing 
parts to the very best-of my ability. 

“I fail to agree with those people who 
maintain that actors lose their ambition and 
get dozy about their work when they feel 
financially secure for the rest of their lives. 
I met many leading players at the Moscow 
Art Theatre when I went to Russia to play 
Gertrude in Hamlet and when the company 
came here earlier this year. I am convinced 
that one reason for their masterly perfor- 
mances is the fact that they have no worries 
about the future. They can look forward to 
a pension on retirement and they know their 
families will be looked after when they die. 
Such a prospect, in my estimation, produces 
a state of mind which helps an artist to con- 
centrate more fully and imaginatively upon 
his work.” 

Repertory is not without its dangers. It 
turns out highly efficient artists, ready to 
cope with any emergency or eventuality, but 
it can also engender mannerisms which are 
hard to eradicate. Playing a different part 
every week means that the actor plays one 
part at night and spends the day rehearsing 
another for next week. There is no question 
of getting under the skin of a character or 
settling down in it; but there is a decided 
temptation to perfect a series of technical 
tricks and to use them to give the impression 

(Continued on page 49) 





Right: May Harris (Con- 
stance Wake), another 
chorus girl friend of 
Mary Dugan, is ques- 
tioned on the witness 
stand by Edward West 
(Alan Tilvern) Counsel 
for the Defence. 


Mary Dugan (Betsy 
Blair) is comforted by 
her counsel when the 
ruthless District Attor- 
ney Galwey, Counsel for 
the Prosecution (Cec 
Linder), produces in 
court a gruesome picture 
of herself taken on the 
night of the murder. 


**The Trial of 
Mary Dugan’”’ 


@ Scenes from the American play by 

Bayard Veiller which is presented at the 

Savoy Theatre by Peter Saunders and 

directed by Wallace Douglas, with décor by 

Michael Weight. The original London pro- 

duction of this murder trial melodrama was 
given at the Queen’s in 1928. 


(Pictures by Michael Boys) 


Left: An early scene in a Court Room of 
the Supreme Court, New York, during the 
trial of Mary Dugan for the murder of her 
lover. Dagmar Lorne (Sheena Marshe) of 
the Follies takes the oath watched by L to 
R, Clerk of the Court (Robert MacLeod), the 
Judge (Robert Henderson) and the Court 
Stenographer (Kenneth Pauli). 





Above left: Mary’s younger brother, Jimmy, whose education she has paid for (David Knight, 

left) has replaced Edward West as Defence Counsel and is anxious to cross-examine Mrs. Rice, 

the victim’s widow. But Mrs. Rice (Patricia Burke, right) is taken ill in the witness chair and the 

District Attorney intervenes. Above right: District Attorney Galwey ruthlessly examines Mary 

Dugan on the witness stand and lays bare all the personal details of her life. As she was found 
with the body things look black for her. 


Below: Police Inspector Hunt (Larry Cross) demonstrates to the court how he thinks the dead 
man was stabbed. This is the corner-stone of the defence put forward by Jimmy Dugan, who 
has brought a dummy into court for the purpose. Below right: The dramatic moment towards 
the end of the play as Jimmy Dugan holds in his hand the knife with which the murdered 


man was stabbed. 
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Left: An interesting 
picture, taken by 
Agnés Varda (Mrs. 
Jean Vilar in pri- 
vate life) of André 
Gide (author of 
** Oedipe ’’) in con- 
versation with Jean 
Vilar shortly before 
the death of the 
French dramatist. 
M. Jean Vilar is 
wearing his  cos- 
tume as Oedipus. 
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Down in the Rhone Valley 
SUMMER FESTIVALS REVIEWED 
Libertine Punished, first performed in 1791. 


THE FRENCH 
HE reader will have noticed from the 
Theatre World festival lists how the 


French festivals have sprouted in recent 
years. Next to the established festivals at 
Bordeaux, where this year the T.N.P. 
revived Oedipe, André Gide’s bloodless and 
anachronistic treatment of the Oecedipus 
story, for the first time since 1949, or 
Strasbourg (where Pirandello’s Henry IV 
was done this year), the most important 
festivals are situated along the Rhone valley 
or in the Rhone delta (Aix is in the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-Rhéne and is strictly 
speaking a Rhone festival), These begin with 
the Festival of Lyon-Charbonniéres in the 
north, and continue via Vienne (which also 
boasts an antique Roman amphitheatre) and 
Orange (with the 125 ft. high back-wall and 
20.000 seats, that make this Roman theatre 
unique, to Avignon (where the T.N.P. uses 
the “Cour d’Honneur” in the Papal Palace), 
and Villeneuve across the river (where the 
T.N.P this year performed Le Triomphe de 
l!’Amour in the ruins of the lovely 16th 
century Charterhouse). Eastwards, at 
Lacoste, we find the ruins of the old castle 
of the Marquis de Sade in one of France’s 
beauty spots, on the road from Avignon to 
Apt; here, at the Fourth Lacoste Festival, 
Jean Marchat of the Comédie Francaise 
Staged a revival of Sade’s Oxtiern or The 


Nearby is Vaison-la-Romaine with its 
Roman arena and classical performances, 
and finally not 20 miles from Marseilles the 
university city of Aix-en-Provence, with its 
celebrated festival centred round Mozart, 
and its performances in the courtyard of 
the archbishop’s palace. 

A more suitable setting for Bellini’s 
Norma than the Gallo-Roman theatre of 
Fourviere, overlooking Lyons, where the 
Lyons opera was conducted by Bruno Bogo, 
as a fitting climax to this year’s Bimellenary 
celebrations, could not be imagined. Replac- 
ing Anita Cerquetti, who was disabled by an 
appendectomy, Maria Curtia-Verna, a hand- 
some Italian newcomer, proved a dramatic 
soprano with an attractive voice who stood 
up easily to the Adalgisa of the more 
experienced Giulietta Simionato, comparing 
well with her more famous predecessors. 
The production did not equal in showman- 
ship that of Tannhduser, performed by the 
Paris Opera, under Louis Fourestier, at 
Orange, with its horses and massive crowd- 
scenes, but the simplicity at Lyons had its 
advantages, and the last act torchlight pro- 
cessions were excellently done. 


The 12th festival at Avignon was Jean 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Above: Antonio Campo as the Don and 
Mariella Adani as Zerlina in Mozart’s ‘* Don 
Giovanni,”’ produced by Jean Meyer with décor 
by A. M. Cassandre. (Photo by Henry Ely) 


Right Teresa Stich-Randali (Tamina) and 
Walter Berry (Papageno) in Mozart's ‘ The 
Magic Flute,”’ produced by Jean-Pierre Grenier 
at the Eleventh Aix Festival, with décor by 
Jean-Denis Malclés. (Photo by Serge Lido) 


Above left: Gérard Philipe, the French ‘heart throb,’’ as Lorenzo 
de Medici in Alfred de Musset’s play ‘* Lorenzaccio,” which he 
produced for the T.N.P. at the Twelfth Avignon Festival, on the 
occasion of its first revival since 1952. The character of Lorenzo is 


called by the derogatory Italian diminutive ‘* Lorenzaccio,”’ because 
he was believed to be a coward and a libertine by the people of 
Florence, but, like Hamlet, he is only simulating an outward mask, 
the better to be able to achieve his plans. 
Gishia with music by Maurice Jarre. 


The décor was by Léon 
(Photo by Agnés Varda) 


Above: The garden scene from de Musset’s ‘“‘ Les Caprices de 
Marianne,”’ with Geneviéve Page as Marianne and Gérard Philipe as 
Octave. This play was produced by Jean Vilar at Avignon and the 
décor was again by Léon Gishia and the music by Maurice Jarre. 


(Photo by Agnés Varda) 








Down in the BKhone Valley (Contd.) 
Vilar’s eighth season as director of the 
T.N.P. Besides Le Triomphe and Marie 
Tudor, in which Marie Casarés repeated the 
studies that had impressed London audi- 
ences two years ago, Vilar also staged de 
Musset’s Les Caprices de Marianne (in the 
same bill as Oedipe and in the identical 
décor!); while Gérard Philipe revived his 
own production, in which he plays the lead, 
of the same author's Lorenzaccio. The 
republican spirit of de Musset’s historical 
tragedy is nearer to modern times than to 
the 16th century, when the ill-treated 
Florentines tried to get rid of the tyrannical 
Duke Alexander, by having his cousin 
Lorenzo de Medici do away with him. 
Gérard Philipe, looking virile and hand- 
some, is said to be the first male to have 
played the réle of the Hamlet-like hero, full 
of mal-de-siécle, who discovers that the 
murder he carefully plans by dissimulating 
his real views and ingratiating himself with 
the tyrant fails to secure the revolution he 
had hoped for. Like all the T.N.P. pro- 
ductions, this relies first and foremost on 
the spoken word, then on the costumes and 
spotlighting and the incidental music to set 
the mood, with scenery almost non-existent. 
Very different is Les Caprices de Mari- 
anne, performed by the T.N.P. at Avignon 
exactly 126 years after publication and 107 
after its premiére. Diffuse, fitful and rarely 
performed, de Musset’s ironic tragedy of 
jealousy and _ chastity assailed is the 
dramatic prototype of the “angry young 
man’s” cry of revolt of today. It presents 
two contrasting heroes, the woebegone 
suitor Coelio, and the successful libertine 
Octave. When Coelio’s efforts to gain 
Marianne’s hand fail to overcome her 
religious scruples and her marital vows, he 
engages Octave as go-between; a foolish 
decision, seeing that Octave is played by 
Monsieur Philipe, whose blandishments no 
female, one would have thought, could 
resist. Ironically Octave remains faithful to 
his notions of friendship and rejects Mari- 
anne’s capricious advances. Genevieve Page 
plays Marianne with a frigid grace that 
becomes iron determination rather than 
the whimsey of the title. As her husband, 
Claudio, George Wilson, looking like a 
Daumier caricature, proves once again his 
protean ability to assume almost any 
character at will. His Claudio is a born 
cuckold, who will get his horns though only 
after the play has ended. Meantime his 
hired assassins kill the wrong man, the 
innocent Coelio, delicately played in a “suit 
of black” by Roger Mollien, and Octave is 
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left to rebuke the eponymous lady with a 
historic curtain-line. In Vilar’s production 
the place veritably “smells of lovers,” as 
Claudio so aptly puts it: this is done by 
bringing on strolling players, dressed in 
Italian masks and strumming guitars, as 
they sing Maurice Jarre’s sentimental tunes, 
on and off throughout the play, thus 
emphasising Musset’s melancholy moral. 
Léon Gischia’s costumes in all the plays are 
often unremarkable, The open-air stage and 
auditorium at Aix are assembled each year 
for the festival and were designed by A. M. 
Cassandre, who also did the décor for Don 
Giovanni, The lack of depth proves no 
obstacle to rapid scene-change, on account 
of the system of slots which enables set- 
pieces to be brought on and taken off as in 
an 18th century playhouse, without inter- 
rupting the music. The Swiss publisher, 
Kister, has produced a folder containing 
Cassandre’s designs for the theatre as well 
as for the décor of the production, with 
commentary in French and English, entitled 
Le Décor de Don Juan, which will repay 
study. This year’s revival had very much 
the same cast as before but in The Barber 
the acquisition of Teresa Berganza, a pretty 
young Spanish mezzo-soprano, with a 
golden voice, for the réle of Rosina, proved 
priceless. The new production of the 11th 
festival was The Magic Flute, with a 
scintillating Papageno by Walter Berry 
(from Vienna) in all respects save one—the 
immobility of his glockenspiel. Fritz 
Wunderlich and Teresa Stich-Randall (who 
had made a majestic Donna Anna) paired 
off most attractively and with able musician- 
ship as Tamino and Pamina. 

The most striking feature of the perfor- 
mance, which was musically uneven, was 
the imaginative décor by Jean-Denis 
Malclés, and especially lovely were the 
colourful costumes. For once there were no 
incongruities on the visual side and Jean- 
Pierre Grenier’s production kept things 
moving swiftly throughout. But the lighting 
system still leaves much to be desired, If 
Aix could devote as much time to rehearsal 
as Glyndebourne, artistic standards will 
very soon catch up and the plans of the 
organisers to expand the festival (where the 
concerts and art exhibitions already keep 
the visitor busy all day long) will have 
some meaning. These include bringing 
Marseilles into the scheme of things, but 
without a permanent theatre to replace the 
decrepit and rarely used old opera-house, 
any idea of including dramatic performances 
must be shelved indefinitely. * 
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In the News 


‘Roar Like a Dove” 


Right: 
This brilliantly successful comedy reaches 
its first anniversary on 26th September and, 
right, Anne Kimbell and Margalo Gillmore 
are seen in a moment from the play. In 
addition to Miss Gillmore, Canadian actor 
Austin Willis (husband of Kate Reid) and 
Patrick Barr are newcomers to the cast since 
the original production. 
(Picture by Anthony Buckley) 


Below: 


‘‘Salad Days” 


Virginia Vernon as Jane and Derek Holmes 
as Timothy, the two leading players in 
Julian Slade’s long-running musical, now in 
its fifth year at the Vaudeville, Seen by 
over a million people to date and with 
100,000 long-playing records of the show 
sold, Salad Days continues to keep audiences 
tapping their feet every night in London as 
well as in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Scandinavia, The Hague, South Africa and 
Paris. A production of the show opens in 

New York in the Autumn. 

(Picture by Denis de Marney) 


The Dusseldorf Schauspielhaus 


This well-known German Company visits 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre for one week com- 
mencing 29th September with a repertory 
consisting of Schiller’s Maria Stuart; 
Michael Kramer by Gerhart Hauptmann 
and Nathan der Weise by G. E. Lessing. 
These plays will be performed in German, 
and, above, is Heidmarie Hatheyer as Maria 
Stuart. 











SPREAD of seasons was accomplished 
in the latter two-thirds of the repertory 


at Stratford-on-Housatonic, where the 
American Shakespeare’ Festival Theatre 
holds forth from June to September. The 
offerings were A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and The Winter's Tale. 

Both were quite delightful presentations; 
well acted by a group of players skilfully 
answering demands of scripts and directors; 
enjoying direction by John Houseman and 
Jack Landau that was composed of pro- 
fessional intelligence and imaginative 
artistry. 

If there was one dominating characteristic 
of the two productions it might be described 
as mood. Everyone entered into the differing 
spirits of the occasions with zest and relish 
to sharpen effectiveness of their several 
talents. Mood, of course, is the basic com- 
ponent of A Midsummer Night's Dream in 
its inception. To make things just a bit 
difficult for players and audience, its moods 
undergo definite schisms. One moment we 
are commiserating with the plights of young 
lovers; the next we are witnessing contrived 
knockabout low comedy. Add to this the 
elfinish escapades of Puck, Titania and their 
companions, and the lightheartedly sinister 
plotting of Oberon. It was the concept of 
the American Stratford presentation to belay 
these moods with no quarter asked or given. 

The young lovers were hotly blooded, 
warmly spoken and rashly behaved. The 
broad comedians performed as though they 


Echoes from 
Broadway 
by Ranald ?Savery 


Left: Jume Havoc as Titania, 
Richard Waring as Oberon and 
Richard Easton as Puck in 
“The Dream,” at the American 
Shakespeare Festival. 


(Photo by Friedman-Abeles) 


were back in the days when burlesque was 
really burlesque, putty noses and all. The 
supernatural characters gave an_ eerie 
impression of being out of this world. 

One mote obtruded into the eye of the 
spectator through all the mischievous 
goings-on. This was due to the fact that 
the changes of mood were sometimes so 
abrupt that they came as a jolt. Nor did 
the stage settings help much in pointing 
the way through the forest of fancy. 
Scarcely more than _ impressionistically 
designed contrivances of bare wood and 
metal, they had a sparse rigidness about 
them which did not lend flight to the 
imagination. Aside from this failing, the 
production was a work of genuinely artful 
enchantment. 

Inga Swenson, Barbara 
Olson and John Colicos 
quartette of frustrated, magic-anointed 
lovers with verve, attractiveness and nice 
touches of humour. Morris Carnovsky 
(Quince), Ellis Rabb (Starveling), Will Geer 
(Snout), and Hiram Sherman (Bottom) 
attacked the Pyramus and Thisbe episodes 
with laughter-loving raucousness. These 
were bumpkins with roots in Shakespearean 
tradition, played for slapstick in a manner 
well understood and highly appreciated by 
the modern audience. 

Richard Easton was a lively Puck who 
slowed down now and then; June Havoc was 
extremely good to look at and pleasant to 
listen to as Titania; Richard Waring an 
imposing Oberon, plumed in midnight blue. 

The Winter's Tale does not lend itself so 
directly to treatment of mood. A fairly 
heavy-handed script, its plottings have 
become familiar in countless melodramas 
since it was written. A King obsessed with 
a groundless but violent jealously. A 
tragically noble Queen. A quarrel between 
two royal brothers, each as proud and 
imperious as the other, A Princess left as a 
foundling to be raised by shepherds. A 
Prince falling in love with her, unknowing 
that she is his cousin. What can be done 


Barrie, James 
portrayed the 
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with these primitive elements of drama- 
turgy which strain the credulity even when 
spun with the glitter of language and clear 
insight into human psychology contributing 
to the genius of Master Will? 

What the company did was to play it by 
the titke—as a tale or fantasy. Characteri- 
sations were treated to a dash of over- 
heightening; acting performed in bravura 
fashion with touches of stylisation; settings 
(David Hays) and costumes (Dorothy 
Jeakins) carried out non-realistically, often 
appearing deliberately in the guise of back- 
grounds and portraits associated with old 
playing cards. Thus was retained the 
dramatic fascination of the frankly melo- 
dramatic plot without actually asking the 
audience to believe it. Spectators could be 
emotional and intellectual at the same time 
in their reactions to proceedings on the 
stage—not a bad theatrical formula. 

Shakespeare indulged himself in one or 
two sly explorations in this play. Against 
the thundering dramatics of the chief 
characters he set the satirically comic per- 
sonality of the thief, Autolycus. In the 
midst of the drama, to lend credence to 
what might be construed as a tongue-in- 
cheek attitude in the writing, he introduced 
a character, Time, who winks at the 
audience as he explains, objectively, the 
need to bridge a gap of years. In this 
production, Time was attired in modern 
dress, carrying an unfurled umbrella—a 
neat directorial contribution substantiating 
the mood of fictional fantasy. 

All the players answered the self-imposed 
challenge of the play's treatment in excellent 
style. John Colicos, who demonstrated 
versatile ability in three leading Festival 
réles this season, portrayed King Leontes 
with intense authority from the insidious 
beginnings of his jealousy, through his mad 
acts of vengeance, to the final humility of 
repentance. Nancy Wickwire as his wrong- 
fully accused Queen, victim of his halluci- 
nations, carried her burden of tragedy with 
noble submission. Ellis Rabb as Camillo; 
Richard Waring as the brother King of 
Bohemia; Inga Swenson as the foundling 
Princess; Richard Easton as Prince Florizel; 


At, 
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Richard Easton as Florizel, Will Geer as the Old 
Shepherd and Inga Swenson as Perdita in ‘* The 
Winter's Tale.”’ (Photo by Friedman-Abeles) 


Nancy Marchand as Paulina, forthright and 
courageous defender and protector of the 
Queen; Patrick Hines as Antigonus, loyal 
subject who sorrowfully carried the infant 
Princess to her fate and was eaten by a bear 
for his pains—all turned in well conceived 
and rounded out performances. 

Earle Hyman, who can be a very good 
actor when he gets a rdéle suited to him, 
found an ideal medium in the part of the 
thief, bringing a raffish vitality to this con- 
scienceless rogue that gave him full stage 
dimension. 


*x CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during Training (arrange 
for by Corona Agency). 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
AH subjects including Classical and 
Modern Ballet, French Mime, Drama, 
Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to outstanding 
Applicants 
All) Communications The Secretary, 
26 beg od Road, | London, W.4. 

Tel Hiswick 1619 - 2363 




















MORRIS ANGEL & SON LTD 


THE NAME TO KNOW 
TO DRESS THE SHOW 


THEATRICAL TAILORS & COSTUMIERS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5678 (PBX) 








ESTABLISHED 1840 


‘Theatridio Westcent London’ 
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New Voices at Bayreuth 


HORTLY before four o’clock on summer 
afternoons a large part of the popula- 
tion of Bayreuth turn their faces northwards 
and troop slowly up the green hill on which 
stands Wagner's Festspielhaus. Perhaps 
half of them, in various degrees of evening 
dress, are bound for the performance; the 
rest are local inhabitants who come with 
their children, prams and dogs to watch the 
operagoers’ parade. 

It is a fascinating sight. Apart from a 
few magnificent dresses, the Bayreuth 
audience provides a rich source of study in 
character contrasts. Wagner attracts more 
cranks than perhaps any other composer, 
and in addition to the more normal 
musicians and opera lovers there are many 
devotees to whom the festivals are almost 
a religious ritual. Then there are diehards 
of the old school fiercely condemning the 
“new Bayreuth” of Wieland and Wolfgang 
Wagner, and young avant-garde enthusiasts 
to whom it is perfection; and among all 
these initiates is a sprinkling of ordinary 
tourists who appear distinctly out of their 
depth in the babel of operatic criticism 
which fills the intervals. It is no wonder that 
the townspeople find it all excellent free 
entertainment. 

The innovations of post-war Bayreuth pro- 


A scene from “ Lohengrin,”’ as produced in the 1958 Bayreuth Festival. 
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by Penelope Turing 


ductions have proved remarkably successful 
with this varied public, but fresh interest 
has to be maintained, and this year it has 
taken the form of introducing a number of 
new singers. Not all are an improvement on 
the past, but several of the newcomers are 
distinct assets. 

1958’s new presentation is Lohengrin, 
staged by Wieland Wagner, and it is by 
far the most satisfying of his recent pro- 
ductions at Bayreuth. The fairy tale quality 
of the opera lends itself to ethereal treatment 
more readily than the essentially human 
Die Meistersinger, and he has created some 
exquisite scenic effects against a sapphire 
blue cyclorama. For once, also, he has 
abandoned muted shades for the dresses, 
and the Lohengrin costumes stand out like 
jewels—rich in colour and ornament. 

André Cluytens conducted this opera with 
beauty and warmth, and the admirably 
balanced cast was almost entirely new to 
Bayreuth. Visually, we shall never find a 
more perfect Lohengrin than the Hun- 
garian Sandor Konya. He looks the ideal 
combination of fairy prince and _ saintly 
knight, and what is more he can also sing 
and act. The voice is neither large nor of 
great range, but he uses it with intelligence 
and musicianship. There was also a finely 











sung and acted new Telramund by the 
French baritone Ernest Blanc; it would be 
interesting to see him as the Flying Dutch- 


man. Leonie Rysanek sang well as Elsa 
and Astrid Varney was Ortrud. Keith 
Engen was a youthful and vocally rather 
lightweight King Heinrich, and Eberhard 
Wachter a fine Herald. The chorus directed 
by Wilhelm Pitz was, as always, in mag- 
nificent form. 

Die Meistersinger, carried over for the 
third year, remains a controversial produc- 
tion far removed from 16th century Nurem- 
burg. Otto Wiener’s Sachs was less happy 
than last year, though he sang well in the 
philosophic mood of the third act. Elisabeth 
Griimmer is a charming and experienced 
Eva. Josef Traxel on the other hand was 
disappointing as Walther. Hampered by a 
disastrous make-up he made no attempt to 
act, and used his beautiful voice to poor 


effect. Gerhard Stolze was a_ boisterous 
David; Toni Blankenheim an_ excellent 
Beckmesser, Hans Hotter, who is himself 


a notable Sachs, took over the part of 


Pogner and gave us a new reading of Eva’s 
father, less tender and more intellectual than 
is usual, Cluytens conducted. 















































Last year’s Tristan und Isolde produced 
by Wolfgang Wagner goes from strength to 
strength. Birgit Nilsson has discovered the 
real warmth and passion for Isolde, and 
Wolfgang Windgassen after an unimpressive 
start partnered her admirably, rising to great 
heights in the third act. Grace Hoffman is 
now the finest and most musical Brangine 
I have heard; Josef Greindl is a moving 
King Mark. Only the newcomer Erik 
Saedén was rather below standard as Kur- 
wenal. Sawallisch conducted, and filled the 
Festspielhaus with the heartbreaking beauty 
of Wagner’s great musical love poem. 

Hans Knapperstsbusch is the doyen of 
German Wagner conductors, and under his 
baton Parsifal and the Ring have a slow, 
dedicated fervour. Parsifal, apart from 
Blankenheim’s Klingsor, had a completely 
new set of leads. Hans Beirer was an 
adequate Parsifal, Régine Crespin a tiny, 
well-sung Kundry. The highlights were the 
musical, deeply moving Amfortas of Eber- 
hard Wachter and Jerome Hines’ Gurne- 
manz. Mr. Hines from the Metropolitan in 
New York, brings with him a fine stage 
presence and a rich, flexible bass voice. His 
Gurnemanz is unusual and interesting: more 


(Continued on page 49) 


Hans Hotter as Pogner 
in ‘* The Mastersingers’’ and 
Jon Vickers as Sigmund in 
“*The Walkiire.”” Below: L to 
R, Ernest Blanc as Telramund 
in ** Lohengrin,”’ Leonie Rysa- 
nek as Elsa and Sandor Konya 
as Lohengrin in another scene 
from “Lohengrin,”’ and, below, 
Eberhard Wichter as Amfortas 
in ** Parsifal.”’ 








We Recommend these Restaurants 


LEONI’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“*Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 









cow's RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 





37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGias, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St. Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 
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Eat for Life and Joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 














‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m, Fully Licensed 








| Pastoria, 


in the family 





“FAIR LADY” FOR THE GAY HU-SAR 


With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 
2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 











Restaurant’s Quiet Distinction 


N these “brash” days it is good to visit 

the Pastoria Hotel and _ Restaurant, 
Leicester Square, with its quiet distinction. 
It is good, also, to be greeted by Mr. Adrian 
who makes a point of knowing 
seventy-five per cent of his clients by name, 
as well as their individual needs. Many 
people of distinction are able to dine here 
in comfort and seclusion. 


The well-known restaurateur, Mr. Charles 
Pastoria, has had fifty years of restaurant 
management, and many people will remem- 
ber him at Grosvenor House, the Mayfair, 
the Florida Club and particularly at the 
Metropole (London and Brighton) during 
the days of the Midnight Follies. He is 
fortunate in having two such able sons as 
Mr. Adrian and Mr. Luigi Pastoria to assist 
business. 

The cuisine is really good, and worth 
noting is the chicken with cream sauce and 
mushrooms and flared with brandy; also 
Sole de Grevette. 

As Mr. Adrian Pastoria said, “Some of 
the best food in the world can be obtained 
in Britain, such as Aylesbury Duck, Surrey 
Chicken, Lobster, Crab, etc., but we have 
been given a bad name because we do not 


| know how to cook it.” 


This is certainly not true of the Pastoria. 
M.T. 
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Frem Stock to Stratford (Contd.) 


of characterisation. This often happens 
when actors make the mistake of staying too 
long in repertory. 

At the other end of the scale is the student 
who goes direct from the acting academy 
into the West End. “It is dangerous,” said 
Miss Wynyard, “to go straight from school 
into a long run. It means that the youngster 
may play one part only for a whole year, 
when he would be better employed playing 
at least a dozen different parts during the 
same period of time. Long runs are stulti- 
fying even for the seasoned player and could 
be very difficult for a beginner having had 
no previous experience of coping with 
similar situations. I don’t think there is 
much question of a beginner being particu- 
larly nervous when he goes straight into a 
West End production in a good part. I think 
actors get more nervous as they grow older, 
when they have more responsibility and a 
keener sense of their own shortcomings.” 

Stratford is Miss Wynyard’s dream 
theatre, where ideal working conditions are 
the order of the day. It is repertory-de- 
luxe. The leading player may appear, as she 
did, in five different plays in one season, 
which means playing three or four parts a 
week. It is a system which keeps the artist 
on his toes, because he has to stop and give 
special thought to the part he is about to 
play, much more so when he is not playing 
it eight times a week. There is no question 
of going along to the theatre to give a 
mechanical repetition of a performance. 

“Working at Stratford humbles an artist,” 
confided Miss Wynyard. “In a modern play 
much may depend upon the way the actors 
work on the first night, but at Stratford the 
play is by Shakespeare and the verdict on 
his plays was pronounced years ago. They 
are magnificent and do not depend upon the 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 


Complete Theatre Programmes 
and 


UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wlatr Or. 


which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 
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actors to put them over. It is a question of 
the players being good enough for the play. 

“Coming out of the stage door at Strat- 
ford, walking across the green and seeing 
the swans on the Avon, have a calming 
effect on me. It is so different from plung- 
ing straight into the roar of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. One is conscious of an audience 
coming specially to Stratford every night 
to enjoy the plays of Shakespeare and that 
realisation made me less nervous than I had 
ever been before and gave me a more 
balanced view of myself as an artist and my 
place in the theatre.” * 


New Voices at Bayreuth (Contd.) 

of the ascetic visionary than the normal 
fatherly old man. The mists have gathered 
again over Wieland Wagner’s staging; what 
one can see of it is still beautiful, but the 
effort is conducive to eye strain. 

The four operas of the Ring were, as 
always, the basis of the festival. Rheingold 
proved rather lifeless this year; Die 
Walkiire extremely fine, Siegfried like the 
proverbial curate’s egg was good in parts, 
but Gdtterdimmerung crowned the cycle 
with glory. Hans Hotter’s outstanding 
Wotan is familiar to most Wagnerites, 
suffice it to say that he was at the top of his 
form. Astrid Varnay was not up to her 
usual standard as Briinnhilde, the voice 
sounded tired. Windgassen as the young 
hero in Siegfried completely threw away his 
part, but recovered to a large extent in 
Gétterdimmerung. The new Alberich, Frans 
Andersson, was something of a disappoint- 
ment, as was Rita Gorr’s Fricka. It is a 
mysterious vagary of casting which turns 
that admirable Fricka and Waltraute 
Maria von Ilosvay into Erda, a part much 
of which lies too low for her voice, and 
relegates Jean Madeira, the best available 
Erda, to Waltraute in G6tterdimmerung. 

Fritz Uhl proved an effective new Loge, 
and Jon Vickers in his first Wagnerian réle 
as Siegmund created quite a sensation. His 
singing and acting were a little tentative, 
but in time this should develop into a 
remarkably fine performance. Leonie 
Rysanek was oddly cold and forbidding as 
Sieglinde in the first act of Walkiire, but 
warmed up later. Josef Greindl repeated 
his impressive Hunding and Hagen; it is 
hard to imagine a more superbly sung and 
acted Hagen. Gerhard Stolze gave a fas- 
cinating dramatic preformance as Mime, 
though at some sacrifice of the musical line. 
Taken as a whole a rather uneven Ring, but 
with outstanding moments. * 








Repertory Roundabout 


HE desperate days for repertory are, at 

least temporarily, over. The trend, in 
my opinion, is for the better. As TV begins 
to recognise the great debt it owes to 
repertory and that repertory grooming of 
actors and actresses is essential, the new 
medium will, perhaps, release enough money 
to enable many of the companies to work 
properly. If such things as adequate storage 
space, good catering facilities and equip- 
ment are now available because the where- 
withal is there, repertories will have more 
time 


to concentrate on higher artistic 
standards with the resultant all-round 
benefit. 


What a pity the cinema industry did not 
realise the artistic dividends to be gained 
from support of repertory, and of the 
theatre in general, just after the war. If they 
had encouraged new young actors, pro- 
ducers and playwrights—it is possible the 
cinema would not be playing to dwindling 
audiences now, The length of time before 
Harry Andrews, stalwart of Stratford, began 
to be given starring réles in films is one 
example of this neglect. 

A growing partnership between theatre 
and TV would have untold advantages. It 
would indicate that the different media of 


entertainment can werk together with 
success, Following the ABC grant to 
several reps., Granada has now been 


approached by Chesterfield Civic Theatre. 
It is to be hoped that all TV companies will, 
in the not too distant future, see the value 
of collaboration. 

~ + * * 

Bromley Repertory Company have begun 
an interesting experiment. Once a month, 
the company are “At Home” to patrons. The 
audience join in a discussion with the pro- 
ducer of the play they have just seen. Mean- 
while the artists are changing and removing 
their make-up, ready to meet the audience 
when they adjourn to the bar for informal 
talks and refreshments. The first of these 
gatherings, following the production of The 
Chalk Garden was a great success, I am 
told. 

New productions at Bromley are to be a 
new comedy by Kenneth Horne entitled 
Wolf's Clothing (week beginning 8th 
September) and Gerald Savory’s thriller 
Hand in Glove which he is producing him- 
self (week beginning 22nd September). 

Peter Goss and David Poulson, directors 
of the company, have each knocked up a 
double century. Mr. Poulson has been res- 
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by Laurence Evans 





Douglas Emery of the Tynemouth Repertory Company 
as he appeared in *“* The Queen and the Rebels” by 
Ugo Betti. 
ponsible for a hundred productions and Mr. 
Goss has made a hundred performances 


since they took over the company and 
theatre in 1955. 

* * >» * 
The Tynemouth Repertory Company 


celebrated their fourth anniversary this year. 
They began under John Bridger, who is 
managing director, in April 1954, The com- 
pany play in a luxurious little theatre, 
seating just under 500, which was the first 
newly-built theatre to be opened after the 
war. Productions have been presented with- 
out a break, and the success of the company 
is proving the need for a theatre in the 
north-east. This is a commercial theatre, 
with no outside help, and productions con- 
sist mainly of light entertainment. None- 
theless excursions into Shaw, Maugham and 
Ugo Betti have proved favourable and 
several new plays have been presented for 
the first time. Douglas Emery produced the 
first play and is still with the company. A 
number of players have also been with the 
company for long periods. 
» + + + 

Mr. Ivar Omdahl, of the Norwegian State 
Travelling Theatre, recently saw two pro- 
ductions at the Palace Theatre, Westcliff, 
and was also the guest at the Theatre Club 
meeting in July. On his return to Norway, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Sporting and Dramatic 


by Harold Matthews 


CHARLES HAWTREY CENTENARY 


HEN, on 21st September 1858, an eighth 
child was born to the Lower Master 
at Eton, it was necessary to have it suckled 
by a stranger and a young Irish woman 
was given the duty. To this circumstance it 
is tempting to attribute much of the charm 
and gaiety of Charles Henry Hawtrey. But 
why stop there? The gambler’s zest for 
hazard and his acceptance of its decrees may 
have taken rise at the same source. He 
seldom missed an opportunity of attending 
a race-meeting. His memoirs seemed 
detached whilst concerned with plays but 
they leap to life when dealing with horses. 

At 21 Charles became convinced that 
racing could not be relied upon for a 
steady income. There was no money to pay 
for training in any profession, but if a 
man had been to Eton he can always go on 
the stage. 

Wilde is now the first name thought of in 
connection with the aesthetic movement, but 
he did not initiate it. He mounted the 
wagon and took over the band. Already, in 
February 1881, F. C. Burnand ridiculed the 
movement in The Colonel, which Edgar 
Bruce presented at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. A small part, with 50 lines to say, 
was given to Charles, who was listed on the 
programme as “Bankes,” the name of a 
great-great-aunt who had held Corfe Castle 
against Cromwell and was well beyond 
caring. 


“Hawtrey parts” 


Every morning Charles went to the stage 
manager for directions where and how to 
stand on the stage and how best to move 
from one position to another. This was all 
the training which the leader in light comedy 
ever received, His strength lay in his bland 
immobility and, in his long heyday, “Haw- 
trey parts” exploited this characteristic. 
Before he became famous, it was some- 
times out of place. In his memoirs, he 
relates how he annoyed Wilkie Collins and 
convulsed other members of the audience 
by woodenly watching the death throes of 
Miss Lingard’s Camille. 

He was a small-part actor of 25 when a 
friend gave him dinner and set him down 
with the MS of Der Bibliothekar, which had 
recently been received from the author, 
von Moser. He thought something could 
be done with it. 

The Private Secretary was tried out at 


Cambridge. Then Bruce presented it at the 
Prince of Wales, with Beerbohm Tree as 
Rev. Robert Spalding. Tree’s performance 
was praised but the play received bad 
notices and was taken off. Determined to 
give it another chance, Hawtrey went into 
management at the Globe. He _ could 
hardly afford Tree, who quickly tired of 
parts and had already nourished Spalding 
with the first fruits of his comic fancy, but a 
good substitute was forthcoming in W. S. 
Penley for the modest salary of £8 per week. 
The Private Secretary ran for nearly two 
years. Hawtrey’s star was rising. That year 
he won £14,000 on a single race. Brother 
George had a second adaptation from von 
Moser ready, The Pickpocket, but it failed 
to draw. Charles tried a third von Moser. 
The Arabian Nights, adapted by Sydney 
Grundy, was hastily prepared for production 
at the Globe on 5th November 1887, for 
funds were exhausted and a_ bankruptcy 
notice threatened. For this play, Lottie 
Venne joined the company. She was des- 
tinéd to play in many more of Hawtrey’s 
productions. The Arabian Nights pleased 
the town and ran for over six months. 


“Charley’s Aunt” 


Although von Moser had served so well, 
most of Hawtrey’s subsequent productions 
were from French sources, usually farces. 
Charles Brookfield, a small-part actor with 
whom Hawtrey was very friendly was an 
inveterate adapter of French farces. Brook- 
field took every opportunity to dilate to 
Hawtrey upon the success, artistic and 
financial, which would accrue if he put on 
Today, which Brookfield had adapted from 
the French play, Divorcons, They were 
touring together and Brookfield read the 
play to Hawtrey more than once, As the 
Comedy could not be sub-let, Hawtrey had 
revived The Private Secretary there and 
whenever he popped up to town to see how 
business was, Penley besought him to put 
on a wonderful play which he had got, 
called Charley's Aunt. Hawtrey was advised 
that the London public would never stand 
for Penley cavorting about the stage in 
female attire, so he did not yield to Penley’s 
entreaty to put on Charley's Aunt and let 
him perform at his present salary, not even 
when Penley offered him all London rights. 
He did lend Penley his scenery when, his 

(Continued on page 54) 














Worry and upsets between husbands 
and wives so frequently arise through 
lack of knowledge of modern family 
planning. This book deals frankly 
with many questions which too often 
have to go unanswered. Written in a 
straightforward way, “PLANNED 
FAMILIES” can help to resolve 
one of the commonest problems in 
married life. Every married couple 
should have a copy. Get yours now 
— absolutely free. 


FREE! post coupon now 





one Planned Families Publications, 


12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 


Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, 
a free copy of “Planned Families.”” Iam 
an adult. 
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The Theatre of the Southern Slavs (Contd.) 


giving performances in Italian as well as in 
Croat. The former second house of the 
National is now independently directed by 
Budo Perak and is called the Zagreb Drama 
Theatre. Apart from a guest-performance by 
Belgrade’s experimental “Studio 212” (so 
named from the number of its seats) of 
Poem, by Popovic and Milankov, a discus- 
sion play about communist loyalties during 
the Nazi occupation, in a simple production 
by Aleksander Ognjanovic using black tabs 
and spotlights, this recently re-built theatre 
was showing Pour Lucréce, Squaring the 
Circle, Moliére’s Scapin for young people 


| (wittily directed by Mladen Skiljan), and 
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Heidi for children, as well as native plays 
like Krleza’s anti-war In the Camp, and 
Matkovic’s The Dream-Fair, a wordy drama 
about the disillusioned middle-classes who 
have to reply on an Ibsenian “life-lie” to 
get along. Standards of performance at the 
Comedy Theatre, which corresponds to its 
namesake in Belgrade in scope and reper- 
toire, were rather disappointing. 

At the National, which also offers sporadic 
experimental drama (Becket for instance) in 
the rehearsal-room of the Croatian Academy 
of Dramatic Art, the playbills advertised a 
wide choice, including a ballet to Benjamin 
Britten’s music. Vlado Habunek’s production 
of Matkovic’s Heracles and Williams’ 
Portrait of a Madonna were highly spoken 
of; the Czech playwright, Miroslav Stehlik’s 
comedy-thriller Love among the Peasants 
kept the house in constant laughter. Two 
Yugoslav artists whose work I was sorry to 
miss are the veteran producer Dr. Branko 
Gavella, who has staged Iphigenia in Tauris 
by Goethe at Dubrovnik this summer, and 
the actor Milivoje Zivanovic, whose render- 
ing of Yegor Bulichev in Gorki’s drama of 
that name at the 1955 Paris Festival will long 
be remembered. 

Ljubljana’s 138,000 inhabitants are better 
served than Zagreb’s, since the capital of 
Slovenia has three fair-sized and several 
small theatres, including an experimental 
studio, a children’s and two puppet theatres 
with total seating capacity of 2,434. The 
National Theatre, whose production of Ivan 
Canker’s The Slaves with Stane Sever and 
Max Furijan, was seen at the 1956 Paris 
Festival (and described by me in these pages), 
has two houses: an opera seating 670 and a 
drama theatre seating 540. A creditable pro- 
duction of The Flying Dutchman had a 
magnificent baritone (Danilo Merlak) and a 
tenor (Miro Brajnik) of international stature. 
Slavko Jan’s formal treatment of Shake- 
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speare’s Shrew was workmanlike, but the 
season’s biggest draws were by common 
consent Joze Tiran’s production of Durren- 
matt’s The Visit of the Old Lady and France 
Jamnik’s of Schweik; Mr. Jamnik’s origi- 
nality need have surprised nobody who ‘had 
seen how he handled Theatre Workshop's 
production of a Pirandello play in London 
earlier this year. The City Theatre seems to 
cater for a lowbrow public, if one is to judge 
by the popularity of the slightly naive The 
Trees Die Upright, by Alejandro Casona, for 
which Viktor Molka designed the settings. 

Ljubljana is not alone in its children’s and 
puppet theatres. Belgrade, for example, has 
an efficient children’s theatre playing in 
brand new premises. These, however, are 
shared with other companies: for instance 
with the newly-formed experimental studio 
of the Yugoslav Drama Theatre. Educating 
new audiences and trying out new plays go 
on side by side with training new generations 
of actors and producers in the academies of 
the Republics, modelled on the Russian 
system, with four-year courses, but without 
political indoctrination. There being no 
central Ministry of Culture, theatres are 
state-subsidised through the municipalities 
and effective control lies with their directors 
(who seem to be constantly changing) and 
artistic councils. The art of “audience 
organisation” is, however, either wholly 
unknown or practised only half-heartedly. 

Many foreign and native dramatists are 
being performed, first and foremost Krleza, 
who has this year been nominated for the 
Nobel Prize. Sky Detachment, a new Yugo- 
slav play by Lebovic and Obrenovic, dealing 
with wartime concentration camps, is being 
played in many theatres, abroad as well as 
at home. There are plans for bringing 
Krleza’s Agony to England, and Dr. Marko 
Fotez, director of the Festival of Dubrovnik, 
is expected to come and produce Uncle 
Maroje (which he has adapted) at Coventry's 
Belgrade Theatre next season. If cultural 
contacts between Yugoslavia and the East 
are currently somewhat hesitant (the invita- 
tion to Stupica to produce in Moscow, for 
example, has not been followed up), those 
between Yugoslavia and the rest of the 
world continue uninterrupted. Stratford's 
Titus Andronicus is still discussed a year 
after its visit and favourably compared with 
the Moscow Art Theatre. The National 
Theatre from Prague are taking Uncle 
Maroje (produced by Stupica) to Dubrovnik 
in August, where Dr. Fotez’s production of 
Hamlet at one of the city’s eighteen natural 
open-air theatres tops the bill during the 
same month. * 

















LIGHTING THE STAGE 


By P. Corry. Foreword by Tyrone 
Guthrie. Second Edition 25/- net. With 
a wide technical experience and the 
qualifications of an expert, Mr. Corry 
has produced a work that will be of the 
greatest value to everyone concerned 
with the production, décor, and lighting 
of a stage play. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
STAGE LIGHTING 


By R. Gillespie Williams. Second Edition. 
35/- net. For the first time, this book 
dealt with the scientific, engineering, 
and artistic aspects of stage lighting, 
and it has proved so popular as to need 
a second edition within a short time of 
its first appearance. The latest edition 
contains new information and new 
advances in dimming and coritrol system 
techniques. 


Pitman Parker St., W.C.2 





PITMAN 


Parker Street, London W.C.2 





Amateur Stage 
Make-up 


by James Morris 


One of the most persistent criticisms 
of the amateur theatre is that the art 
of make-up is so obviously lacking, 
and here in this little book James 
Morris gives a clear explanation, 
especially for amateur players, of 
ideas and tech- 


modern make-up 


nique. With many practical hints 
and illustrative photographs, he is 
able to convey to the reader a vast 
amount of advice and knowledge 
which will be of incalculable value 


to all amateur companies. 7/6 net. 
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Sporting and Dramatic (Contd.) 


option running out, poor Penley found, on 
cruel terms, a guarantor of £500, not a 
penny of which was ever required. Brook- 
field's play was a frost. In 1893, Hawtrey 
had to close the Comedy and _ watch 
Charley's Aunt at the Royalty, doing 
wonderful business. He accepted the part 
of Lord Goring in An Ideal Husband. 
Wilde’s stage directions seem to describe 
Hawtrey himself no less than Goring. As 
soon as he could, he revived The Private 
Secretary again. He was a great revivalist. 


First visit to America 


Hawtrey was 41 and ready for a change 
from the rédle of bland deceiver when 
Richard Ganthony sailed from America 
with his play, A Message from Mars, which 
every New York manager had refused. 
Hawtrey bought it outright, so that he could 
do what he liked with it. It is quite unlike 
what is now called space fiction, being a 


variant of Dickens's Christmas Carol. 
Audiences loved it before 1914, It took 
Hawtrey to America for the first time. 


Surrounded by pressmen who asked how he 
liked New York, Hawtrey replied that it 
reminded him of Paris—there were so many 
Americans there. He liked America and 
even went into vaudeville to stay there. 
It is satisfactory to note that Hawtrey’s 
next authors were Mr. Somerset Maugham 
and Arnold Bennett, the works being Jack 
Straw, in which Hawtrey caused surprise on 
the first night by appearing with a beard, 
The Noble Spaniard, \ately popular with 
amateurs, and What the Public Wants, 
Bennett's jibe at Press Lords. Between 
Jack Straw and The Noble Spaniard, Haw- 
trey was away from the theatre for about 
three months suffering from appendicitis. 


At the Playhouse 


Hawtrey had no share in any of the War's 
theatrical long runs and appeared quite a 
few times at the Coliseum in one-acts. After 
the War, he appeared at the Playhouse with 
Miss Gladys Cooper, in Home and Beauty 
by Somerset Maugham. In 1920 he had to 
undergo a second operation and his life was 
only just saved. He recovered sufficiently 
to make a big success in the following year 
with Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure by 
Walter Hackett, which had 454 perfor- 
mances, He was knighted in the New Year's 
Honours List of 1922. 

General John Regan by G. A, Birming- 
ham, had been successful in 1913, It still 
reads well. Ten years later, Hawtrey pre- 
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sented Send for Dr. O’Grady, by the same 
author. It had not been running long when 
Hawtrey was taken seriously ill and had to 
go into a Nursing Home, where he died, in 
the afternoon, on Monday 30th July 1923. 


Loyal Friend 


Charles Hawtrey was generous in many 
ways and a loyal friend. His gambler’s luck 
took him a switchback railway ride through 
life and left him with next to nothing, but 
the going had undoubtedly been good. 
Racing was his element. Acting and play 
producing were duties faithfully performed. 

a 


Repertory Roundabout (Conid.) 


Mr. Omdahl will be forwarding bills, pro- 
grammes and photographs to William T. 
Tate, manager of the Palace, who is to use 
them for foyer display, It is possible there 
will be further visits either from Mr. 
Omdahl or artistes of the Travelling Theatre 
and members of the Norwegian Embassy in 
London. 

Mr. Omdahl wrote to the local paper 
stating how impressed he was by the stan- 
dard of acting he had seen. 

* * * 


Birmingham Repertory’s Autumn Season 
begins with A Dead Secret, by Rodney 
Ackland, on 2nd September. It is the first 
performance in Birmingham of the play, 
described as a murder play of “Dickensian 
perception,” which was_ produced at 
London's Piccadilly Theatre last year. 

* . » > 

In connection with the Manchester Gaiety 

Jubilee in September the following events 
are taking place: 
1. A production of Hindle Wakes at the 
Library Theatre, Manchester, with a 
special souvenir programme containing 
messages from outstanding personalities, 
A BBC feature programme on IIth 
September, with quotations from the 
book Miss Horniman and the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, by Rex Pogson. 


* 


Ne 


3. A production of Mary Broome on 
Granada Television on 3rd September 
together with a feature programme. 

4. An Exhibition at Manchester Central 
Library. 

$. 


A Reception by the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester to the Conference of Reper- 
tory Managers. 
Incidentally all repertory theatres are 
being asked to make special mention in their 
programmes of this Jubilee. 7 
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Opera and Ballet News 


HE Covent Garden Opera Company will 


give two cycles of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen this year commencing on Friday 
19th September. As in 1957, these two 


cycles will be treated as a special Ring 
Festival when no other works will be per- 
formed in the theatre. 

The first cycle will extend from Friday 
19th September to Friday 3rd October and 
the second from Monday 6th October until 
Saturday 11th October, All performances 
will be conducted by Rudolf Kempe and 
will be sung in German. 

The scenery and costumes are those 
designed by Leslie Hurry for the 1954 pro- 
duction. Professor Rudolf Hartmann’s 
production is being rehearsed by Peter Potter 
as last year. 

The Autumn Opera Season opens 
Covent Garden on 3lst 
revival of Boris Godunov. 


at 
October with a 


. * * * 


HE Directors of Sadler's Wells Trust 
announce that the Sadler's Wells Opera 
Company will commence its 1958-59 Season 
with a five-weeks’ tour opening at Norwich 
on Monday 8th September. The company 
will subsequently visit Bournemouth, South- 
sea, Brighton and Streatham Hill. 

The Opera Company then returns to 
Sadler's Wells Theatre for rehearsals pre- 
paratory to the opening, on 29th October, of 
the London Season which will continue 
until some time in the late spring. This will 
be followed by a summer tour of the 
provinces. 

The season at Sadler's Wells Theatre will 
open with a new production of Wagner's 
opera The Flying Dutchman, This work, not 
hitherto performed at Sadler's Wells, was 
given its first London presentation at Drury 
Lane in 1870. The producer will be Dennis 
Arundell; designer, Timothy O'Brien, head 
of design for ABC Television; conductor, 
Alexander Gibson; and the cast will include 
David Ward in the title réle, Elizabeth 
Fretwell as Senta, Harold Blackburn as 
Daland and William McAlpine as Erik. 

During the early stages of the season 
the repertoire will include Verdi's Falstaff, 
Lehar’s The Merry Widow, Saint-Saen’s 
Samson and_ Delilah, Mozart's The 
Marriage of Figaro and, as usual at Christ- 
mas, Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. 

Some time in November, Mozart’s The 
Seraglio will be revived, when guest artist 
Jennifer Vyvyan will again be heard in the 
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réle of Constanza, Colin Davis, assistant 
conductor of the BBC Scottish Orchestra, 
makes his first appearance at Sadler's Wells 
as guest conductor. 

In early December there will be presented 
a revival of Weinberger’s Schwanda The 
Bagpiper which has not beén seen at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre since the 1948-49 season, 
when it was given its first Sadler's Wells 
production. James Robertson, who con- 
ducted those performances, returns as guest 
conductor. 

Further revivals in the spring will include 
Tchaikowsky’s Eugene Onegin, Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly, Beethoven's Fidelio 
(guest conductor Rudolf Schwarz) and 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. : 

During February there will be given the 
first stage production in this country of 
Dvorak’s fairy-tale opera Russalka. The 
title rdéle will be sung by guest artist Joan 
Hammond and the guest conductor will be 
Vilem Tausky. 

It is hoped that early next year it will be 
possible to present Stravinsky's opera 
Oedipus Rex, to be given in a double bill 
with Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle. It is 
further hoped that the new production of 
Die Fledermaus, newly translated by 
Christopher Hassall and originally planned 
for early presentation, will be given its 
premiére towards the end of the season. 

* * * 
THREE months’ season of Ballet will 
follow The Merry Widow at the 
London Coliseum on 10th September. 

The Internatonal Ballet of the Marquis 
de Cuevas headed by the famous ballet stars 
Rosella Hightower, Nina Vyroubova, Serge 
Golovine and guest star Leonide Massine 
with a company of 50 dancers and a Sym- 
phony Orchestra will open first for a four 
weeks’ season on 10th September. 

The world-famous dancer Antonio and 
his Spanish Ballet Company will follow with 
a six weeks’ season on Tuesday 7th October, 
with two London premiéres of The Three 
Cornered Hat and La Vida Breve by de 
Falla. * * * * 

ALLET RAMBERT are presenting a two 

weeks’ season at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
commencing 8th September, and the Autumn 
Season of the Royal Ballet opens at Covent 
Garden on 27th October and will include 
the world premiére of Ondine (a ballet in 
three acts), with choreography by Frederick 
Ashton, music by Hans Werner Henze and 
décor by Lila de Nobili. 











Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 


but only appeared on the stage once every 
ten years to play one of her favourite 
Chekhov parts! 

Success brought its apprehensions, Miss 
Collier feared that she might be cast as 
governesses for the rest of her life, but she 
need not have worried. Since The Cherry 
Orchard, she has been seen as the red-headed 
woman who swindled the store-keeper in 
My Three Angels, a Mexican peasant in The 
Power and the Glory, the Russian Princess 
in Nude with Violin and a variety of odd 
creatures in Living for Pleasure, including 
the attendant in the Ladies’ Room at the 
Ritz in Paris. She need have no further 
fears about being cast-to-type. In spite of 
that face which was once considered 
“difficult,” she seems to be able to take any 
part in her stride—because she has imagina- 
tion and the power to create character from 
an author's lines. 
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‘Peer Gynt’’ 


presented by 
The Rose Bruford Training 
College of Speech and 


Drama 


@ For their annual students’ pro- 

duction the Rose Bruford 
Training College this year presented 
an excellent revival of ‘ Peer 
Gynt,” at the Scala Theatre on 
10th, 11th and 12th July, including 
a special matinee for L.C.C. school- 
children. The colourful scene on 
the left shows the young Peer Gynt 
in the Palace of the Dovre King. 


Considering that she did not start training 
for the stage until she was twenty, that she 
had to conquer an Austrian accent inherited 
from her father, that she has been married 
to a scientist for twenty-one years and has 
three teen-age children, her career in the 
theatre is little short of miraculous. * 
;/DINSURGH. Mrs. Rene 
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AUTUMN BOOKS FOR 


THEATRELOVERS 


October 
ALEC CLUNES by J. C. Trewin 


An eagerly awaited addition to the famous “ Theatre World 


Monographs’. Illustrated, 21s. net 


BALLET of 3 DECADES 
by Audrey Williamson 


Her first book on Ballet since 1950, is a survey of trends in 
British ballet and in world ballet as shown by the distinguished 
foreign companies seen in the United Kingdom since the war. 
Stimulatingly critical and vividly evocative of three 


vital 
decades. 


Illustrated, 25s. net 
November 


IRA ALDRIDGE—The Negro Tragedian 
by Herbert Marshall and Mildred Stock 


The remarkable life of the great negro actor who toured Europe 
in the chief “ white” réles of Shakespeare and, of course, as 
Othello. Illustrated, 35s. net 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 


THEATRE—The Flight from Naturalism 
Joseph Chiari brings a well-stocked academic mind, the 
sympathy of a poet and the experience of a playwright ‘to this 


timely discussion of the playwrights who have made the big 
talking-points in the theatre of our time. 32s. 6d. net 
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